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PHENOMENA OF OBSESSION 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP 


The belief in obsession by “ evil spirits ” is as old as savagery. In 
fact it presents the chief feature of primitive Animism, which is con- 
stituted by the belief that the spirits of the dead come back to torment 
the living or to exact revenge for evil deeds done them when living. All 
sorts of means were employed to appease them and to get them away 
from influencing the life of those remaining in the body. Human sacri- 
fices and ancestor worship sprang from the belief. The great religions 
and philosophies were revolts against the superstitions and cruelties 
involved in the practices of Animism and naturally led to beliefs which 
rejected survival of any kind. In various ages materialism was the 
expression of this point of view and in modern times has triumphed to 
such an extent and with some justice for its claims that scepticism 
regarding the existence and survival of the soul is the prevalent one 
among all educated and intellectual people. Religion has been strong 
enough to maintain its hold in all classes that have not been touched 
by the intellectual progress of science, tho it has developed beliefs 
much more in harmony with science than the doctrines of primitive 
Animism. It stood midway, in ‘its ideas, between the two extremes and 
in proportion as science triumphed over even some of its own former 
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2 PHENOMENA OF OBSESSION 


beliefs it yielded to that authority, or remained within the domain of 
emotion and let intellectual problems alone. But the course of scien- 
tific progress has been against all concessions to the uncritical inter- 
pretation of phenomena in favor of the “ supernatural,” as it has been 
pleased, with the assent of religion, to call it. It has chosen primitive 
fetishism and Animism as its illustrations of all that conflicts with its 
main trend and so we cannot return to any of the ideas of the savage 
without invoking on our heads the misrepresentation which that illus- 
tration is sure to produce. But apart from such a view of science 
nothing is clearer than the fact that primitive Animism was constituted 
by the belief in the constant invasion of the dead upon the living. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, and more especially Fraser’s Belief in Im- 
mortality among Savages are ample testimony to the facts. The latter 
work emphasizes the cruel and superstitious side of it, and if any return 
to such conceptions be involved in the doctrine of obsession by the dead 
this belief will meet with very stubborn and deserved opposition. But 
I have referred to Animism and fetishism just to indicate that I am 
quite aware of the affiliations of the doctrine, tho only in the most 
general terms, and to deny at the outset any clear relationship beyond 
the most remote analogies. That is, I wish to recognize the ancient 
pedigree of it, as well as that of matcrialism (see Buddhism and Greek 
philosophy), but at the same time to insist that by means of scientific 
method we incorporate what is true even in the past with the discovered 
facts of the present. 

The legitimate meaning of the term “ obsession ” will be examined 
later. At present I shall use it only to indicate the constant influence 
of the dead upon certain types of the living, whether that influence be 
for good or evil. I do not mean here to assert or imply that there is 
any such constant influence of the dead upon all living persons: for we 
have not the evidence for such a thing. I am only using the term to 
define certain cases in which the relationship between the dead and the 
living so dominates the living as to interfere with the normal functions 
of the person obsessed. The term in common parlance denotes evil 
influences only, but the method of producing such effects is common to 
the helpful and the harmful types of it. Consequently I shall employ 
the term to denote any form of constant domination of normal life by 
the dead, whether good or evil, tho the cases given here may illustrate 
only the latter kind of influence. 

To correct any possible misunderstanding in regard to my own 
convictions regarding the fact of obsession, I wish to say that I did not 
hastily come to this conclusion. I had seen the doctrine advanced in 
Stainton Moses’s Spirit Teachings, and had known from Dr. Hodgson 
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that the same personalities had denied it through Mrs. Piper, suggest- 
ing that, if what was genuine and true in Mrs. Piper was accepted 


Stainton Moses was wrong and vice versa. The doctrine was very 


repugnant, as it is to most people and seems to put the living man 
under some sort of unavoidable bondage to powers which he cannot 
resist and yet he has to suffer the consequences. I knew well enough 
that its repugnance was not against its truth, but with a desire to have 
some respect for the cosmos I held out against it with much vigor and 
stubbornness, tho with an open mind. Even after I had been convinced 
that spirits exist—and it required ten years to convince me of their 
existence—it required another ten years to convince me of obsession. 
It seemed to involve too little freedom and responsibility for the suf- 
ferer and I thought that nature might have better respect for the 
moralities which we are taught to cherish. But there were phenomena 
associated with real or apparent mediumship that suggested it, if only 
the proof were forthcoming, and that did not come in quality or quan- 
tity to justify any scientific opinion. But at last the evidence came in 
a form which at least opened the question. I refer to the Thompson- 
Gifford phenomena. Here we had a young man afflicted constantly with 
hallucinations and the feeling that he was influenced by the dead artist, 
Gifford. Two physicians, who examined him, diagnosed the case as I 
had done; namely, as a form of incipient insanity. Experiments, how- 
ever, with several mediums, who knew nothing of the man or the facts, 
resulted in proving the identity and influence of the dead Gifford in 
producing the hallucinations which were proved to be veridical instead 
of subjective. The man had been an engraver and silversmith. The 
painting which he did under the inspiration of the dead Gifford re- 
sulted in destroying his power to engrave, except that he endure the 
nausea which it produced. He suffered much privation and poverty in 
the effort to make his living and was nevertheless haunted by the in- 
fluence of the dead. I saw very quickly and clearly that, if we assumed 
the presence of the dead Gifford, the whole question of obsession was 
open. In this instance, it did not seem to take the form of any evil 
motive or especially evil result. But the fact of persistent influence of 
the dead on the living, when psychic, was clearly indicated in the phe- 
nomena that were verified by mediumistic methods. Then came the case 
of Frank R. Stockton. He represented the influence of a literary 
writer on a certain living person. He haunted the lady, almost to the 
extent of persecution, until she could get relief only by writing his 
stories. Then I followed this up with two musicians, one a singer and 
one a writer of music and singer also. The singer’s case has been pub- 
lished in the Proceedings (Vol. VII, pp. 429-569), and the other case 
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has not yet been printed. The former represents the influence of Emma 
Abbott and the latter of some Italian teacher of music and a personal 
friend of the subject. In these cases again we have the persistent in- 
fluence of the dead to control or regulate the life of the living subject. 
Obsession in some form is the only theory that will make the facts in- 
telligible. The phenomena do not indicate any sort of evil influence, 
such as the term “ obsession ” usually implies, but they indicated the 
essential features of such a process and that is all we require to tolerate 
the theory. It is not the evil, but the process that must determine the 
use of the term. If good spirits can communicate with the living, there 
is no a priori reason why evil ones can not. It is only a matter of 
evidence to establish one as well as the other. It is only our repugnance 
to the influence of evil spirits and our welcome for the influence of good 
ones that induces us to dislike the former. But the power of both kinds 
is the same, just as it is among the living, and whatever our feelings 
and prejudices on the ethical side may be we have to hold open scien- 
tific minds for any conclusion. In this way I approached the problem 
which we are to discuss in this paper. : 

I do not propose, however, to treat the subject as if we had to dis- 
cuss and prove the existence of spirits de novo. Those who have not 


ff kept pace with the work of psychic research and who are still living 


under the incubus of scepticism and materialistic theories will treat the 
phenomena here presented and the explanation of them as perfectly 
incredible. They will assume that I shall have to prove that spirits 
exist as well as cause disturbances in the normal life of man. But I 
propose to make no concessions to such minds. I intend here to assume 
that the existence of spirits, the survival of human consciousness and 
personality are proved scientifically. I shall not treat the fact as 
doubtful any longer. The man who cannot yet believe in spirits is 
either ignorant or prejudiced. I shall treat every man laying any 
claim to intelligence as simply uninformed and without insight who 
cannot see that the facts on record prove survival beyond a doubt. I 
can understand the difficulties of laymen who have to rely upon author- 
ity, but any man who boasts of doing his own thinking and who claims 
scientific intelligence will receive short shrift if he avows scepticism 
any longer. I shall not any longer argue for the existence of discar- 
nate spirits. Their existence is sufficiently proved for all who are not 
governed by respectability in the adoption of their opinions, and hence 
I shall not discuss that problem with any man. Discarnate spirits will 
be assumed here and assumed as adequately proved. The problem in 
this paper is to study the extent and kind of their influence. Their 
existence once proved, we shall not require to apply such rigid tests as 
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we should for removing the hypothesis of telepathy in determining 
spirit existence. We shall have to proceed with the same care and 
critical method, but the evidence extending their influence will not be 
so exacting as for proving their existence. Once concede that they 
exist and recognize that, directly or indirectly, they affect the bodily 
organism in communications and we shall find it easier to extend their 
influence than it is to prove that it exists at all. This is what is done in 
all other scientific fields, and psychic research is no exception to scien- 
tific method. It is not that the bars should be let down on evidence in 
any case, but that we have not to consider two problems after one of 
them has been solved. The first one is the condition of approaching 
the second. In obsession we are not proving the existence of spirits, 
but the special kind of influence exercised by them. Their influence on 
the living or in the physical world is the means of proving their exist- 
ence, and is taken for granted in the facts which prove their existence. 
Hence in obsession we are only making a special application of that 
influence which it is unpleasant to admit, and the evidential question 
does not apply to the existence of the spirit, but to the special form 
of its action. 

Moreover, I may remark also that there has been a great deal of 
illusion about the amount of evidence required to establish the case, 
either for spirits or for obsession. The absurd use of telepathy has 
stood in the way of clear thinking on the problem of the existence of 
spirits and has produced as much illusion and stupidity in the world as 
theories of vibration, odylic force, animal magnetism, etc., ever elicited. 
It prevented people from actually seeing the facts in a rational light 
and especially from seeing how little evidence was required to prove 
personal identity. They failed to distinguish between evidence for the 
personality and evidence for its independent existence. It requires very 
little evidence to prove personal identity. It may require much evi- 
dence to prove the independent existence of personality. But even that 
depends on the use made of rival theories of explaining the facts. If 
we are to make unlimited use of telepathy and chance coincidence, it 
will take much evidence to prove the existence of spirits, but you con- 
ceded personal identity in applying telepathy, and in fact those who 
proved or believe in telepathy found that it was very easy to exclude 
chance coincidence in certain kinds of experiments. Even suggestion, 
unconscious perceptions and similar means of evading telepathy ex- 
cluded chance, and proved how little the evidence required for recog- 
nizing intelligence of some kind. So telepathy assumed that a given 
person was involved in mediumistic experiments wherever it was applied. 
A name, an incident, or a characteristic phrase were sufficient to indi- 
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cate the personality involved, and only the assumed possibility of ex- 
plaining the causal coincidence deprived the hypothesis of spirits of 
recognition, tho the reference to personal identity could not be con- 
tested. To summarize this, it is easy to prove personal identity and 
but for telepathy it would be as easy to prove the independent existence 
of this personality. But when we have once eliminated telepathy from 
the hypothetical explanation of any facts it is so discredited every- 
where as to be a negligible quantity and the way is open for sane and 
rational thinking. It immediately follows that when spirits have once 
been proved to exist, we do not have to do the work over again when 
dealing with obsession. Those who have not yet been convinced of the 
existence of spirits will be referred to other facts and they must first 
deal with them before they undertake to apply scepticism to the prob- 
lem or alleged fact of obsession. I give them no privileges here. If 
they have not caught up with the chariot of progress they must remain 
behind. We cannot wait for them to catch up. We simply take the 
existence of spirits for granted in our present problem and shall not 
pause to convince any one of it. Our problem is a special application 
of a proved hypothesis, and the evidence for that is not commensurate 
with that for the existence of spirits in the first degree. 

In obsession it is not absolutely necessary to prove the personal 
identity of the obsessing agent. Wherever this is possible it is desir- 
able. But from the very nature of the case we are more likely to meet 
with impersonation and lying than with deceased persons whose earthly 
character is known and whose reputation for veracity was established 
by their earthly life. Besides we are usually in a position to test their 
veracity by the verification of their testimony through living witnesses. 
In case that an obsessing agent is known by similar evidence we may 
test his veracity also. But we may have to do with impersonating and 
lying spirits and we shall have to test their independent existence by 
other means than proving their earthly identity, tho we may even do 
this at times. But when assuming that they may lie about their names 
and lives, we have to get them into cross reference work and thus estab- 
lish identity of personality where we cannot establish personal identity. 
This is to say, we may get the same personality to communicate 
through two or more mediums and thus to express identical character- 
istics and incidents, or even names, as has been done, and in this way 
we may establish the independence of the personality. By this “ inde- 
pendence ” I mean independence of secondary personality or the sub- 
conscious of the medium. Where we have not evidence of personal 
identity in the individual case, we have to assume large powers of fabri- 
cation and dramatization to meet the sceptic, tho this personage has 
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ex- | not yet determined very much about secondary personality. But we 
of | have to concede all he may imagine just for the sake of peace and of 
on- | getting a leverage upon him in other ways. But when we get cross 


and | references without evidence of personal identity, we have the same evi- 
nce | dence for independent personality as we have when getting evidence for 
‘om | personal identity. Hence cross references may be the means of deter- 
ry- | mining obsession by discarnate spirits. At any rate this method is all 
and } that we have been able, with our limited means, to work on as yet. The 
nce | future may bring us better methods. But for the present we have none 
hen | other accessible than cross references. 
the There are corroborative incidents besides cross references, which 
irst | will point to the same conclusion. They are those which appear in dra- 
rob- | matic play representing contents wholly different from such as the 
If | normal consciousness would produce. I mean language and thoughts 
iain f not natural to the normal habits and experience of the medium, such 
the | as profanity, obscenity, and like characteristics. We shall be told, of 
not | course, that secondary personality easily accounts for all this and that 
tion | the subconscious often manifests a character wholly the opposite of 
rate | the normal and primary personality. Of course, we concede this may 
be possible, but we do not concede that it has been proved. The facts 
onal} are there which suggest it, but their force in proof of this conflict 
esir- | between the primary and secondary depends wholly upon disregarding 
meet the possibility or proof of spirit. If we assume that spirits do not 
thly [| exist or that there is no evidence for their existence, it is certainly true 
shed J that we have to assign larger and contradictory powers to the sub- 
their | conscious. We would have no other explanation. But the moment 
sses. J that spirits have been proved to exist or that they are the only possible 
may | hypothesis to explain certain facts, the whole situation is altered. We 
and | have to admit the possibility that they may be concerned with all © 
e by | variations from the unity of the living mind. We have not proved that 
n do | secondary consciousness may or does conflict with the primary by as- 
ames § suming it as an hypothesis. We adopt that view only because we think 
stab- | no other applies. But the proof of spirit existence establishes another 
tity. | alternative hypothesis. This latter may require to be proved also. So 
icate f much will not be questioned. But the hypothesis that the secondary 
cter- | personality is or may be opposed in character and contents to the 
way § primary personality can not be proved so easily as can the view that 
inde- | the primary consciousness accounts for normal experience. The sec- 
sub- § ondary personality is almost as inaccessible to us as are spirits. It 
sonal § remains to be investigated. The fact that the subconscious may do 
abri- § the same things that the normal consciousness does will not be disputed. 
> has § It is that identity that is the evidence of their connection and of the 
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unity of the mind. But the case is wholly different when we try to 
explain what is not identical. But the crux of the matter lies in the 
new situation established by the proof that spirits exist. When they 
cannot be assumed we have no alternative to subliminal processes, no 
matter how difficult it may seem to refer contradictory mental states 
to the same subject. The case is made open for the extension of the 
influence of spirits. We have then to seek for evidence that it is a fact. 
-P Further than this, also, is the fact that the sceptic cannot assume 
that the secondary consciousness gets its contents from normal life and 
that these represent a unity of character, and then turn around and 
use contradictory facts to extend secondary consciousness to explain 
them. In other words, while assuming a unity between the primary and 
secondary personality, he cannot resort to a division of it to account 
for facts which contradict that unity. The advocates of suggestion, 
for instance, maintain—and seem to have proved it—that a person will 
not carry out a suggestion that is contrary to the moral habits and 
character of the normal personality. This view means that the sub- 
conscious and normal mind have the same knowledge and character. 
But when we make it dual or multiple, you cannot hold that immoral 
suggestions would not be carried out. The very profanity and other 
phenomena of that kind would have to be regarded as evidence of a 
character other than the normal, as we know it, and so liable to result 
in obeying suggestions. ‘The question resolves itself into this. If 
identity of incidents between the normal and the subconscious is the 
evidence that the information is derived from the normal, then non- 
identity of incidents, style, contents, and characteristics must be at 
least suggestive of foreign origin. That is precisely the standard or 
criterion of the supernormal. Unless you take this position you have 
no standard of the normal at all, or you cannot distinguish between 
the normal and the supernormal. ‘Telepathy can lay claims to its 
character only by virtue that the information received is not through 
the moral functions of sense. It is an exception to the normal. It is 
not identical in its source with sensations of the normal type. It must 
be the same with anything that contrasts with the main trend of the 
subject’s character. It is only the belief that no foreign agent of the 
supernormal kind exists that makes it necessary to invent extraordi- 
nary powers on the part of the subject manifesting unusual phenomena. 
That permits the extension of subconscious powers to explain the facts 
regardless of normal experience. Hence the habit of explaining those 
phenomena and characteristics that contradict the whole of what we 
know of the subject normally. But when we have established the ex- 
istence of independent personality the law of identity between normal 
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to | and subconscious intelligence, assumed or proved by the failure to 
the | follow suggestions contrary to normal life, requires us to raise and 
ey | investigate the question whether habits and ideas contradicting the 
no | normal characteristics of the subject may not be in some way related 
tes | to foreign invasions. 

I concede that assuming this possibility is not accepting or proving 
it, and I do not question the right to take the sceptical position or to 
me | push subconscious explanations as far as possible. But I do not con- 
and | cede the supposition or hypothesis which makes this normal explanation 
and | a necessity. We have proved the supernormal beyond question, even 
ain | tho we have not gotten beyond telepathy in it, and that suffices to 
and | weaken all hypotheses based upon the assumption of the exclusively 
unt | normal character of human experience. The case is all the stronger 
ion, | when the existence of spirit has been proved. ‘Transcendental agents 
will | must be assumed as possibly involved in more than is the evidence for 
and } their existence and it will be only a matter of facts after that proof, 


sub- | to extend their influence even into fusion with normal life. Assuming 
‘ter. | all that we must in the way of concession to the sceptic, it is at least 
oral | an open question whether personalities contrary to the normal life of 
ther | the subject are wholly subjective affairs. It is certain that, if they 
of a 


are, the law of suggestion breaks down and the psychiatrist must choose 
sult | between these two alternatives. 


If It will require evidence, of course, to decide whether transcendental 
the | agencies are responsible for any deviation from the normal character 
non- 


of the individual, and we cannot fix in an a priort manner just what 
e at | type of incident will prove it. Indeed, I do not think that any one 


d or | incident or type of incidents will settle it. The collective meaning of 
have | hundreds of incidents is what is necessary and much will depend, in the 
ween | determination of this, upon the experience of the student in the super- 
2 its | normal. Probably the proof of a few facts that are indubitably super- 
ough | normal will be necessary to justify any conclusion on such a matter, 
It is 


and indeed it will not be safe to rely upon any other criterion for 
must | scientific opinions. The dramatization of the phenomena will have 
only a secondary place in such evidence and will be merely corrobora- 


f the ] tive, because they are just what would occur on the supposition of 
ordi- | obsession, even tho they might occur on the hypothesis of secondary 
nena. § personality. The relation of the various personalities manifesting 
facts {| through the psychic to the claims made will be an important circum- 
those } stance in estimating the case. For instance, the obsessing personality 
ut we § and the obsessed will manifest the same characteristics, and the ob- 
* sessing personality will show these same features in the medium, 


while other personalities in the medium will be different and cannot 
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manifest in the obsessed person. The records will show what I mean 
by this. 

But before discussing the evidence it is necessary to examine the 
nature and extent of foreign invasions. 


Epriror’s Notre 


The manuscript ends at this point and appears to be incomplete. 
There are appended to it two notes from Mrs. Chenoweth, from which 
it seems that Dr. Hyslop asked for her experience and opinion on the 
subject. 


» Boston, August 12, 1914. In regard to my opinion of 
obsession I must first say that I have had very little experience with 
spirits who have been or could be called obsessing spirits. 

“T have an idea that an obsessing spirit is one who may, citer 
consciously or unconsciously control the thought and sometimes the 
action of a person and the person may or may not be conscious of the 
obsession. 

“* My idea of treatment would be to convince the spirit of the folly 
of striving to stay in such close proximity to a mortal all the time and 
to enlist the services of some good friend on the spirit side to give 
occupation to the spirit which in itself would release the spirit from 
contact with the obsessed one. 

“T think it would take tact, patience and love just as it would to 
deal with a like problem here where ignorance or willfulness or evil 
desire was actuating a person in the associations common to life.” 

" » Boston, August 16, 1914. All I know about obsession I 
have learned from hearing Bumblebee talk in response to questions put 
to her at the ‘ Question meetings’ of the Club. I have read nothing on 
the subject, but is there any reason why I should longer refrain from 
doing so? I am sure I am competent to judge which theory is best 
after comparing what she has said with what some others have written.” 
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SOME APPARENTLY PROPHETIC DREAMS 


REPORTED BY FULTON OURSLER 


The following statements were sent to the Principal Research 
Officer by the managing editor of various magazines published by the 
corporation entitled McFadden Publications, Inc. He is a man per- 
haps more than usually sceptical to the general run of phenomena 
popularly known as “ spiritualistic,” but has been profoundly im- 
pressed by the coincidences between dreams of his own and events oc- 
curring within twenty-four hours afterwards. None but the last 
appear to have been recorded at the time, and but few are precisely 
remembered, but four are given which the dreamer remembers vividly, 
the most recent reported to the Society within forty-eight hours. Mr. 
Oursler had previously told me about these peculiar dreaming experi- 
ences, and I had asked him to record and report his next one promptly. 
It is to be hoped that he will continue to do so when he has such experi- 
ences in the future. 


* * * 


Document 1 
** McFadden’s Publications, 1926 Broadway, New York, 


“ June 18, 1923. 
“ My dear Doctor: 


*“ T am herewith sending you an account of a dream which I had, and. 
which seems to me to possess a very considerable scientific importance. 
I may say in this connection that this dream is one of a long succession 


of such occurrences, so that I have come to believe in my own mind \~ 


that there is something outside of my consciousness which is interested 
in my behalf—something cognizant of events yet to be—and, further- 
more, I am satisfied through just such trivialities as these may appear 
that there is nothing trivial in the world and that chance does not Ya 
exist. With this perhaps flamboyant and bombastic prelude, I will tell 
the story of my dream. 

“ On Saturday night, June 16, I dreamed that I saw in my apart- 
ment Mrs. Oursler, my wife, running toward me in an almost nude 
condition, with her hands uplifted. She was evidently inarticulate. I 
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looked around wonderingly and saw that the entire apartment was 
covered with blood. The floors were wet with it, and the walls were 
stained with it. I said, ‘Look at all this blood.’ She replied, ‘ Isn’t 
the smell terrible? ’ 

“IT saw then immediately on my right a strip of blue serge cloth and 
two hands reach down and sweep away some of the wet blood from 
the serge. 

“ That was all of the dream. 

“On waking Sunday morning, I told this dream to my family, and 
we all commented upon it. 

“ At eight o’clock Sunday evening I was at my desk, reading manu- 
scripts, while Mrs. Oursler was dressing in her bedroom. As I looked 
up from my desk, I saw her in the doorway, almost nude, with her 
hands lifted. She was trying to tell me something but her excitement 
was too great. She pointed outside, and I rushed into the street to find 
that my Airedale terrier had been run over by an automobile. He was 
bleeding profusely, and when I brought him into the house, the floors 
and walls of the hallway and bathroom were literally soaked with 
blood. Mrs. Oursler, through her tears, said to me, ‘ Doesn’t the 
blood smell terrible? ’ 

“T sent for our family physician, and when he came and knelt down 
beside the dog, his blue serge suit became spattered with some of the 
blood and his hands swept it away, just as I had dreamed. 

“There is an important point to be added here. Ten minutes 
before this accident occurred, the dog was tied to a post. Mrs. Oursler 
went to the window and told my Conger to release him and let him 
run free. 

“Tf this account is of any value to you, I shall be glad to have 
Mrs. Oursler sign it, as well as my children, and have it attested by a 
notary public. 

*T can assure you that no detail has been added to give it dramatic 
value. The incident happened exactly as I related it to you. Furron 


* * * 


Let us list the parallelisms. 
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THE DREAM ‘THE EVENT 
Wife appeared before him almost’ Wife appeared before him almost 
nude. nude. 
(Deviation. Ran to him.) (Stood in doorway.) 
With hands uplifted. With hands uplifted. 
Evidently inarticulate. Too excited to speak. 
(Hiatus here.) Mr. O. ran into street and 


brought dog into house. 
Floors and walls profusely stained Floors and walls profusely stained 


with blood. with blood. 
Mr. O. said: “Look at all this (Hiatus here.) 
blood.” 
Mrs. O. said: “Isn’t the smell Mrs. O. said: “ Doesn’t the blood 
terrible? ” smell terrible? ” 
(Hiatus here.) Physician came and knelt by the 
dog. 
A strip of blue serge cloth ap- Physician wore blue serge suit. 
peared. 
Blood on the serge cloth. Blood on the serge cloth. 
Blood swept away. _ Blood swept away. 
By two hands. By physician’s two hands. 
* 


DocuMENT 2 


“ July 9, 1923. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“T am enclosing statement from Mrs. Oursler and statement of 
additional dreams. If this is of any use to you, you have my permis- 
sion to use it in any way that you care to. With best regards, Sin- 
cerely yours, Futton Ourster, Supervising Editor, McFadden Publi- 
cations, Inc.” 

“This is to certify that on Sunday, June seventeenth, nineteen 
twenty-three, my husband, Mr. Fulton Oursler, related to me a dream 
he had had the night preceding. My recollection of his description of 
this dream is exactly the same as he has stated it in his letter addressed 
to Doctor Prince. At the time this dream was literally fulfilled, I had 
no recollection of the dream, and it was not until it was all over that I 
remarked to him: ‘ This is your dream come true.’ Signed: Rose K. 
OursLEr.” 


* * * 
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DocumMEntT 3 


FORMER EVIDENCES OF PROPHETIC DREAMS 

** When I was three years old, I dreamed of a burglar getting into 
the house. He was a wooden-legged man with a sandy beard, shining 
blue eyes, and ragged cap. The next morning there was a rap at our 
kitchen door. When I opened it, this man was standing there. He was 
the exact counterpart of the figure I had seen in my dream. He was 
begging. I had never seen him before. 

“A year later, I dreamed of falling down a sewer with a wooden 
covering about three miles from our home, being almost drowned. The 
next morning my nurse took me to my aunt’s home on a visit. On our 
return we crossed the wooden sewer bridge of which I had dreamed. 
One of the rafters collapsed and I fell into the sewer and was barely 
rescued from drowning. 

“Some years ago I dreamed of a dog lying dead in the street. It 
was a black terrier with brown spots. I heard a voice say, ‘ When you 
see this dead dog—.’ There was nothing ominous in the voice, but it 
was emphatic. That morning on my way to the office I saw this dead 
dog exactly as I had dreamed it, lying on the,corner of 42nd Street 
and Sixth Avenue. I remembered the dream instantly and said to 
myself, ‘I wonder what will happen, if anything.’ Two hours later I 
received a telephone message which completely altered my professional 
career and greatly changed all my life. 

“It may be of point to notice that all these prophecies were ful- 
filled within twenty-four hours of the dream. I have attached so much 
personal significance to these dreams that I recently, on dreaming that 
my boy was injured, kept him indoors for twenty-four hours under the 
firm conviction that had he gone out of doors, he would have been 
hurt. Furron Oursier.” 

Even more arresting than the coincidences between the dreams and 
the following events, is the fact that, in Mr. Oursler’s case, the appar- 
ent fulfilments always comes within twenty-four hours. Any glimpse 
of a law or rule attaching to these obscure phenomena in the case of 
their subject is most important. It might be well for the student to 
turn back to the account of dreams coinciding with after events printed 
in the Journal of February, 1923. There the law appeared to be that 
the coincident dreams should be those of the highest emotionality and 
vividness of imagery in the range of the dreaming experiences of the 
person to whom they belonged.—W. F. P. 
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PARALLEL DREAMS AND OTHER INCIDENTS 


“ April 6, 1923. 
“ Dear Sir: 


“T am sending you a copy of statement of psychical experiences of 
Mrs. — , of , Mass. I know Mrs. very well, 
and she is a woman of fine mind and character. Most of these experi- 
ences of hers are suggestive rather than important. . . . Extwoop 
WorcEsTER.” 

These are a part of the experiences, as originally written and 
afterward supplemented. 


I. Dreams 


“Oct., 1922, sleeping in adjoining room to my husband, doors 
closed between. ‘Throughout the dream he was intoxicated. 

** At breakfast the following morning, I said: 

“*Djid you rest comfortably last night?’ 

** No, I dreamed I was drunk.’ 

“The most striking point in the dream was the fact that my hus- 
band was intoxicated; he was driving a car—TI was in the back seat. 

**T have never seen him under the influence of liquor. He is not 
fond of it. He has not been out among people or been entertained 
where it was served for some weeks. (Signed) _—. (the 
wife).” 

* Oct., 1922. Sleeping in a room adjoining my wife—doors be- 
tween closed. Dreamed (as it seemed) all night. I was reeling about 
drunk, woke up restless. Asked by my wife if I had had a good night, 
‘No,’ I replied, ‘ was drunk all night—feels like a real “ hang-over.” ’ 
I seldom drink anything. Have not been intoxicated since college days, 
25 years ago. (Signed) GrorceE (the husband).” 

There could be three theories in regard to the parallel between 
the dreams. 

1. Pure coincidence without cause. 

2. Coincidence with cause, which operated in both cases, as some- 
thing said, read, seen or heard, which afterwards faded from the memo- 
ries of both, yet was in the meantime effective in producing the dreams. 

3. Telepathy from one to the other. 

There is no way to determine which theory is the correct one. In 
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the absence of similar experiences between the two, it would probably 
be the more likely, as well as the more conservative, theory to suppose 
that the parallel came about by pure coincidence or by some circum- 
stance, probably of the previous day, affecting both. 


II. Svuccrstion 


“ Husband to undergo extraction of tooth feared the anesthetic. 

“T remained relaxed and put all my thought into the case at the 
appointed hour, concentrated absolutely, ‘saw myself beside the den- 
tist’s chair and made comforting remarks as well as placed my hands on 
his head. I told my husband nothing of this; afterwards he said: ‘I 
did not mind it at all, took the gas beautifully, saw you standing beside 
me all the time with halo about your head.’ ” 

A second statement, sent directly to the Research Officer, reads 
thus: 

“Sunday morning. Husband suffering from toothache; dentist 
agreed to extract it at noon. He rode to church; he told me that he 
feared the anesthetic and dreaded the whole thing. I had been trying 
to develop the power of healing and had worked with considerable suc- 
cess that winter; therefore I told him I would help him. 

“ He left me in church to go to the dentist. I remained on my 
knees and concentrated on this case; projecting my personality into 
that office and using my methods of healing as I stood beside him while 
he took the gas and had the work done. (Signed) = 
(the wife).” 

“I was to have a tooth pulled. Have always dreaded anesthetics. 
As I left my wife she smiled and said, ‘I will be with you.” Took gas 
oxygen and almost immediately saw the kindly, comforting, smiling 
face of my wife. She seemed to say, ‘ You do not mind this. You are 
happy. We are together.’ I saw her very clearly, saw her lips move 
as she spoke to me, and yet I knew it was not she in the flesh—appear- 
ance was more like a spirit. She stayed beside me until the effect of 
gas oxygen wore off and tooth extracted. As I lost the effect of the 
gas, the image slowly faded away. When I have had teeth extracted 
before this I have suffered for some hours afterwards. In this instance 
I had absolutely no bad effects. I really did not feel any discomfort. 
(Signed) GrorcE (the husband).” 

This is an interesting case of (1) Suggestion acting upon the man 
under the influence of gas, or (2) telepathic influence, or, as the lady 
thinks it was, (3) a real projection of her personality. I should think 
the last theory as quite lacking in evidence. If the lady had not said 
to husband in advance, “I will be with you,” the telepathic theory 
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might have the advantage. As it is, there seems to be no reason why 
the effect should not be attributed to suggestion.. There is no reason 
why the patient should have suffered pain, and it appears that this is 
not what he dreaded, but the effect of the anesthetic. But it is practi- 
cally certain that dread is the very thing that frequently brings on the 
bad after-effects of anesthesia. I have taken ether and gas a number 
of times, have always made it @ point to go into the anesthetic con- 
dition as calmly as possible, thinking of something pleasant. I have 
recommended this course to others, and have become convinced that it 
works better results. Never but once did I suffer the least unpleasant 
after-effects, and that was when I had been under ether a very long 
time. In this case, the man’s wife had told him that she would be with 
him, so he naturally thought of her, no doubt recalling her pleasant, 
reassuring, smiling countenance, and the image was reinforced by the 
gas. A strong expectation of exemption from the old dreaded symp- 
toms having been formed, his system responded to the stimulus. 


III. or CoincipENce 


“ Right before receiving a letter from a close friend from whom I 
had not heard for three months, I saw him writing it and it seemed to 
float towards me through the air. 

“ There was no reason to expect a letter from the man at this time, 
in fact, more reason not to. It arrived the morning after the dream. 
This was in August, 1921.” 

If Mark Twain’s list of instances of wht he considered waking 
thought transference announcing the coming of letters actually belong 
to the category of telepathy and not of coincidences, there is no ap- 
parent reason why the telepathy should not act in dreams. 

The only way to make such cases scientifically effective is to set 
down all such dreams and waking impressions speedily after they occur, 
since otherwise memory of cases which do not prove to be coincidental 
in a relevant way is likely to fade out, while the memory of the coinci- 
dental cases is more likely to persist. 


V. ApparITION oF THE DEap 

“A few days after the death of R. S. Paull [pseudonym], when 
dining with the family and feeling in a perfectly normal and practical 
frame of mind, I suddenly saw his outline following the maid about the 
table. It was so clear that I could hardly eat, and felt sure the others 
must have seen it. Later, I felt him following his brother on the stairs. 
For a week after this, I was extremely restless and received a definite 
call one early morning to go over to their house and up to his room. I 
sat there alone, because passive, and saw him plainly in another sphere ; 
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a schoolroom. He was enthusiastic about his work. After I received 
that impression clearly he passed through a window and mingled among 
a huge company of spirits robed in white. I knew instantly that they 
were highly developed, and that he was privileged to mingle with them. 
He was as much alive as in life, and more radiant. All this vision was 
bathed in a great light, and tho I heard no sound or voice, the signifi- 
cance of the message was very clear.” 

Of course this experience, standing by itself, is entirely unevi- 
dential. But at least it can hardly be imagined to be a case of 
telepathy from the dying, deferred for several days. If, according to 
the verdict of Messrs. Gurney, Myers and Podmore, there occur too 
many apparitions of persons at or soon after their deaths, to other 
persons at a distance who do not know of their illness, to be accounted 
for by chance, so that some supernormal explanation is required, this 
case, although the seer knew that the person seen was dead, could be 
really of the same character. And this case, the explanation by de- 
ferred telepathy would be unlikely, since the period elapsed after the 
death was not minutes or hours but days. We must recognize, also, 
that the witness is not a subject for an asylum and not a hysteric, 
since Dr. Worcester, a very competent judge, who knows her well, 
pronounces her a person of “ fine mind,” and is not a man to make 
mental reservations in pronouncing upon a case. Nor did she experi- 
ence the apparition, at its first occurrence, when she was at the funeral 
or when she heard of the death, or when she was in an expectant frame 
of mind, but several days after the death, at a family dinner, and when 
“feeling perfectly normal and practical.” With these remarks, the 
case is simply put on record for comparison with others more evi- 


dential.—W. F. P. 


MONITIONAL AND PREMONITIONAL 
EXPERIENCES 


The reporter of the following experiences, Mrs. S. H. W ’ 
was seen by the Research Officer, and wrote these out at his request. 
She appeared to be a woman of intelligence. 


I. Retatine To THE DEatH or G——— R. B———-. 
1. Mrs. W.’s Statement. 
“ December 27th, 1922. 
* Sir :—I want to offer as per arrangement two cases that can be 
verified, one is seeing—in my home, Philadelphia,—at the actual time it 
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occurred, the death of G. R. B., in New York City, and the other the 
death of G. R. I will give first that of G. R. B. 

“IT am a.very sound sleeper in the morning, and am always called, 
but in this case, as in the other, I was awakened, and saw the passing, 
and immediately noted the time. Mr. B. was practically dying for many 
months, and so the end had not been looked for by us as it would if he 
had not lingered so long. We went over to the funeral, and before 
leaving I asked the widow the hour of the death, and she replied, ‘ Well, 
the doctor said it was quarter of seven, but I say it was six thirty.’ 

“ As I saw this, it was twenty-five minutes of seven, a. M. (Signed) 
A. E. [Mrs. S. H.] W "a 
2. Corroboration by Widow of G. R. B. 


“I verify the above. (Signed) Mrs. G———- W. B———— [widow 
of G. R. B.] Street, New York.” 


3. Corroboration by Husband of Mrs. W. 


*“* The above is my recollection of incidents connected with the death 
of my cousin, G———— R. B (Signed) S. H. W. - 


Of course each corroboration is to be understood as applying to 
such facts as were within the knowledge of the witness. 


II. Rewvatine To THE Deatu or G. R 
Mrs. W.’s Statement. 


“In the case of G. R. (my husband’s uncle) I heard his voice, call- 
ing my name Mary [pseudonym], at quarter of four a. m., and I knew 
he was passing at that time. I kept quite still until about six thirty, 
when Mr. W went in the bathroom to take his bath, and then 
told him: Uncle died at quarter of four, and called my name, wanting 
this as an additional test for him, as sanitorium had not yet called and 
I knew they would, and about seven twenty phone rang and I will give . 
it in the shape of conversation, Mr. W. hearing what I said: 

“ Dr, Rankin [pseudonym]: ‘ Mrs. W: 


1. 


“ Mrs. W. * Yes, Doctor.’ 
“ Dr. Rankin: ‘ Mrs. W. » Uncle = 
“ Mrs. W. 


: ‘Just a minute, Doctor, will you let me tell you 
—it was at quarter of four I heard him call my name, and what was the 
confusion in the room? ’ 

“ Dr. Rankin: ‘ Hemorrhage of the bowels, but how do you know? 
It was just quarter of four, for I looked at my watch.’ 


“This death was July 13th, 1920. (Signed) A. E. W———, 
Jan, tenth, 1923.” 
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2. Corroboration by the Husband of Mrs. W. 


“ The above is my recollection of the incidents connected with death 
of my uncle G R » which occurred at Dr. Rankin’s sani- 
torium, July 13th, 1920. (Signed) S. H. W a 


3. Further Statements by Mrs. W., Particularly About Dr. Rankin’s 
Failure to Corroborate. 


Extracts from letter by Mrs. S. H. W of January 12, 1923: 

“TI want to say that being awakened (I don’t know how) and imme- 
diately seeing the passing in both cases [of G. R. B. and G. R.], was 
convincing to me, and I was firm in my statements, absolutely knowing 
what I said.” 

Mrs. W was requested to get Dr. Rankin’s recollections con- 
cerning the telephone conversation between him and Mrs. W in 
which he started, apparently, to tell her about G. R.’s death, and she 
interrupted him, giving the correct time of it. Her letter of January 6, 
1923, recites her efforts to get such a statement: 

“ After waiting a week before calling Dr. R., I succeeded in getting 
him and had rather rough treatment. He never verifies any such stuff 
and won’t, and when I asked him to return my paper [containing her 
recollections of the telephone conversation], he said he would if he 
{ could find it, and hung up, so I am writing a line, telling him it was a 
| legal envelope with self-addressed, stamped envelope enclosed.” 
Afterward she sent the original of this last letter, returned by Dr. 

Rankin with a few lines pencilled on the back by him, saying that he 
had not been able to find the statement, but saying nothing further. 


The fact that neither over the telephone nor in his note did he deny 


that the conversation took place, when that would have been the natural nie 
H thing to do had it not, is almost equal to an endorsement of Mrs. Ph 
W. ’s statement of it. fac 


In an undated letter of about the same time as the last referred to, 
Mrs. W adds the following: 
“ After the death we went right out to this sanitorium and we talked 
( a little as to this power, Dr. R. being most cordial and stating that 
while a non-believer [himself] his wife was interested. .. . Dr. R. re- 
i fuses to acknowledge above conversation and did not return my paper.” 
; But, as we have noted, he denies nothing. His type, so fearful of 
getting mixed up in anything “ superstitious ” is a familiar one. 


III. Rexatrxc To tHE Deatus or Mrs. X anp Her Davenuter. 


It so happened that;-a week after Mrs. W— finished reporting 
case two, she had what appeared to be an experience of the same sort. 
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At the exact hour when her sister and niece were struck and mortally 
injured by an automobile in a distant city, according to the testimony, 
she had a feeling of unaccountable nervousness which puzzled her and 


“4 caused her to exclaim to her husband. Two days later, having in the 
_, | meantime been apprised of the accident and of her sister’s death, she 
™* J suddenly felt that her niece was dead, and in fact the niece died during 
the forenoon of that day. 
23: | 1. Statement by Mrs. W. 
St., Phila., Pa. 
inn “Sir:—lI intend nothing more in writing than just merely telling 
you that I had a sister and niece killed by an automobile out in Chicago 
seal and a double funeral, January twenty-fourth. With one hour’s differ- 
: ence in time—it was seven P. M. here and six there, when it occurred 
‘ “ [which would seem to make it contemporaneous in absolute time.— 
: a W. F. P.]—and at that time, just as I came up from dinner I felt 
ite exceedingly nervous, so much so that I acted peculiarly, beginning 
’ something and putting it down, going to something else with the same 
ing |} result—and finally walked around the room and said to Mr. W. ‘ What 
ren is it? I simply can’t keep still.’ But this is all and I saw nothing. 
ye I received first message (wire) after ten (here). My sister lived two 
hours and my niece two days and I was informed niece ‘ still living,’ etc. 
as’ Tit happened on Friday, and on Saturday eve I said, ‘ Mabel is gone,’ 
but received nothing more until Monday morning, and she had died 
“em Sunday. (Signed) Mrs. S. H. W . February seventh, 1923.” 
Corroboration by Husband of Mrs. W. 
deny “ As to ‘accident’ and ‘deaths’ of Mrs. W ’s ‘sister and 
‘ural | Miece’ which occurred Jan. 19th at 6 Pp. m. (Chicago time, and seven, 
Mrs. § Philadelphia time) can verify all that she has written you as to ‘ time,’ 
fact that it occurred as stated, her ‘ nervous condition,’ ‘ not being able 
d to, § to settle down to work,’ she attempted, ‘ walking the floor’ and saying, 
‘I wonder what is the matter—something.’? While this is not on the 
alked | S#me sheet and sent following, at your request with promise that ‘no 
that | 22mes will be used.” So many things of this character happening it 
2. re- § 00ks as though they are worth while, and worthy of acceptance. I 
per.” personally, as you can see, have no reason and very little interest in 
al of @ these things, but can truthfully say this and other things have occurred 
as stated. Very truly. (Signed) S. H. W . Feb. 27th, 1923.” 
3. Proof of the Corresponding Events and the Time of Them. — 
“ Saturday, 
ting “ My Dear Mrs. W :—I have been with L———— all after- 


toon and she asked me to write you the particulars of her mother’s 


uth 
sort. 
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[the sister of Mrs. W. ] death. She and M 


[niece of Mrs, 


was 
W ] were to meet L———, and in crossing S——— Road at f} ject 
six o’clock in the evening they were struck and knocked down by an § nal 
automobile. The car just behind ran over them. Two officers were §) sta 
near by and they rushed them to a nearby hospital. o’cl 

“ L———— became anxious when they did not meet her and tele- § nev 


phoned around and found what had happened. She got a taxi, and the 
minister’s wife went with her to the hospital a little after seven. Mrs, 
X. [the sister of Mrs. W. ] knew her and spoke cheerfully to her 
and asked about M She died very soon after without knowing 
that M was hurt. 

2 has not been conscious. I just came from the hospital. 
Her mind is clearer than it was this morning but the doctor says she is 
not conscious and does not suffer. Her head is badly injured and is 
bandaged to below the eyes... .. . [Matter not important omitted. ] 
As soon as she is better they will take X-rays, but they dare not move 
her at all. The doctor told me that there is just the slightest chance 
of improvement.” 


4. Further Proof of Events and Dates. 


“ January 21, °23. 
[Mrs. W ]:—L received your 


“Dear AuNT 
letter this evening. 

“T reached home Friday night at 9:30. At 10:30 received wire 
from hospital. Mama and M seriously hurt. I wired at once 
for particulars, and thirty minutes after sending my wire received an- 
other wire that Mama had passed away. 

“TI wired L———— I would leave on fast mail arriving Chicago 
Saturday evening. 

* When I arrived Cousin 
to hospital last evening to see M 


W. met me at front door. Went 
, poor girl was in a subconscious 


state. . . . Went to hospital again this a. mM. and M-— was 
breathing her last. 
“M and Mama left a lady’s home at six, Friday evening, 


and intended to walk home (four blocks). Crossing lady’s corner they 
were hit by one machine, and both hurled in front of another. 

“The two drivers took them to hospital, and Mama lived just two 
hours.” 


5. Queries Answered by Mrs. W. 


Questions addressed by Principal Research Officer, on Feb. 10th, to 
Mrs. W., and her replies? 


1. Was your mental disturbance at or about the time your sister 
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was killed, [mortally injured] anything pronounced, or are you sub- 
ject to such disturbances, many of which are timed by nothing exter- 
nal of an “occult ” character? [Awkwardly worded query, but so it 
stands.]| Reply. Mental disturbance was at the time exactly seven 
o’clock Pp. M. here (six o’clock Chicago). It was “ pronounced,” as I 
never “ walk the floor,” but I walked round and round, saying “ What 
is the matter—something.” I am naturally a nervous make-up, but 
am able, I find, to discriminate, since I understand more than I did, 
when I am nervous through something I can account for or otherwise. 

2. Did you at the time consider this mental unrest as peculiar and 
unusual? Reply. Yes, “ peculiar and unusual,” if you put it that way 
and I understand, but not seemingly so much so to me as these things 
become more and more real. 

3. If so, does your husband remember the facts—your appearance 
and your remark to him? Reply. Yes, my husband remembers as I am 
making a point telling things at the time, (timing them) then, when the 
news comes, it’s his verification. He remembers my remarks and “ ner- 
vous excitement.” 

4. If the last is so, will he send a few lines with his signature to the 
fact, with the understanding that in this and all other cases your names 
will be concealed? Reply. I know Mr. W. could and would if 
I urged [see his testimony above]. 

5. Can you send some newspaper clipping, letter or other datum, 
besides your own letter, to establish the day and hour when your sister 
and niece met the accident? Reply. Yes, I have “newspaper clipping” 
but no date (it would probably be papers of Saturday 20th, and it 
reads “early last eve”). “ Letters ” came like wild fire, following tele- 
grams, but are too personal and full of detail.” [Nevertheless two were 
sent, and extracts are above, minus personal matter and details not 
necessary for our purpose. | 


IV. INCIDENTS. 


At this stage we are prepared to read with some degree of respect 
Mrs. W————’s account of some of her experiences which it is not 
possible to have corroborated. It was written on December 28th, 1922. 

“Am awaiting with. interest the doctor’s willingness to codperate 
to this extent—a simple statement of the truthfulness of my words 
[regarding the telephone conversation ]. 

“Sitting on board walk at Chelsea, summer of °31, a friend was 
talking and with much by way of diversion I suddenly interrupted with 
these words: ‘Pardon me, but something is happening to some one 
closely connected with us at a great distance.’ We left for home three 
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days after (Aug. 26th), and later we had a letter from Mr. W 

brother on the other side [city of Europe named] dated Aug. 26th and 
saying: ‘ Agnes very ill; am sailing tomorrow for the States; hope to 
reach Boston,’ and some days before the sailing she had been run over, 
The brother could follow this up and prove it by check book and other- 
wise, allowing for difference in time; but he thinks it agrees, and while 
I have mentioned it several times I have not pressed it as she has_since 
died. 

_ “T have some things not verified and they can’t be. I referred to 
passing of an elderly woman at quarter of twelve Pp. M., after I had re 
tired and my husband was at a church supper and sat next to the 
clergyman who knew nothing. And while this has never been proven as 
to hour, she died in the night and it was in papers following day. I saw 
her features and would say she gravitated, while off to one side—her 
home and a crowd about the entrance was my picture. 

“TI was sewing on second floor and was suddenly seized with a desire 
to run downstairs and get a carving in pearl of my grandmother as a 
girl framed, and it was about to fall out of the frame. [Perhaps sub- 
consciously observed previously, so that the impulse rose into her 
conscious mind later. } 

“TI stood in the Union League Café and a voice (inward) said 
‘move,’ and I did so, when a waiter dropped on the spot with results. 

“One day as Mr. W came home I said: ‘ A boat has gone 
down with great loss of life,’ and he said: ‘I saw nothing in papers? 
it was the Lusitania. [Of course this incident, as some others, is told 
very defectively. We cannot know that it had not been in the papers 
even if her husband had not seen the account. And yet it is difficult to 
see how she could have had sight of a paper containing the account, 
since Mr. W *s remark, if correctly remembered, shows that he 
had been reading the papers and of course all the papers made great 
display of that piece of news. It is also difficult to understand how she 
could have noted a newspaper account subconsciously or marginally and 
not with full consciousness of it, in view of the space that the news 
occupied, and the headings in large type. ] 

“When young Van Sant (a Philadelphia boy) was killed at Beach 
Haven by a shark, I had been distressed all that day about my nephew 
(his intimate friend) and found later they had urged him to accompany 
them to the shore over the week end, but he could not go. 

“IT found papers my husband had been hunting for a week, and my 
picture, as I closed my eyes, was a chiffonier with two upper drawers 
open, one more than the other, and my impression was to take one open 
and in the dark (semi) I approached it and put my hand at once on 
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long package. [While she does not say so, of course she means that 
the package contained the papers wanted. | 

“On getting awake one morning I heard name ‘ Dando,’ and saw 
on a wall (like an office) ‘ Dando Printing and Publishing Co.’ I told 
my husband at once and after breakfast that firm called up a personal 
message for Mr. W: , and I never recall them calling house before. 
And when Mr. W- said, ‘ I wonder how they thought I could do,’ 
etc., (they were friends and the message personal) ‘ on such short no- 
tice,’ I said: ‘ What of my wireless in the early morning?’ 

* Another time a voice said: ‘ Clean your pens,’ and it has no mean- 
ing unless a peculiar way of telling me to write. 

** Stood on corner of 47th and Spruce talking to a neighbor, and I 
said, ‘ A ball will hit me in the back in a minute,’ when immediately a 
huge football came square between my shoulders, and all she said was 
‘accidental,’ and I said no more, but the bit of fun I had out of it was 
I did not turn or move when it hit and later looked around to see the 
West Philadelphia High playing on the lot, amused at an old woman 
not minding a greeting.”—( Edited by W. F. Prince.) 


SUBJECTIVE EXPERIENCES 


BY MRS. ROLAND G. USHER 


Note:—The following incidents were sent by the wife of the well- 
known professor of history in Washington University, St. Louis, and 
author of historical works. They are entirely unevidential, judged by 
the standards of science, since all of them, and the euphoric element 
which is so prominent in them, are susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation. They are put upon record as sequel of the incidents re- 
ported by Mrs. Usher in the Journal of November, 1919 (pp. 595-601). 
The earlier incidents were of the same general character, leading Dr. 
Hyslop to remark: “ They are not provably veridical, but they are the 
borderland type which represent incipient mediumship and are most 
important for that reason Mrs. Usher stated in her letter 
that she had so carefully chosen her terms in the account that she did 
not wish them altered, a thing which we never do in any case, save 
orthographic errors, but which should be mentioned here as indicative 
of her appreciation of the need of great care in trying to state facts 
accurately.”—W. F. P. 
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I. 


Many times during my life, commencing with my early girlhood, it 
has been my privilege to be seized by an unexplainable joy—a joy not 
induced by any outward circumstances, in fact frequently in direct con- 
trast with them. As a young girl I was often ashamed of feeling a joy 
so great it could not be concealed at times when the opposite feeling 
might have been expected, but in later years I have come to regard it 
as my refuge, my strength in time of need. These flashes come and lift 
me out of the realm of the troublesome and commonplace. I can 
scarcely contain the thrill of it, it is so sweeping, my strength for work 
seems limitless, my feet cannot walk fast enough and it seems as though 
I must shout with the tremendous excitement of it. The details of liv- 
ing which so often cloud the vision and encumber the days shrink to 
infinitesimal size, the proportions change, and I am enabled to concen- 
trate on the essential work with clearness and vigor, my energies un- 
sapped and my mind relieved of the less important things. It is as 
though they no longer exist. There is complete absence of fatigue and 
everything is joy, joy, endless joy. This endures from a few hours to 
nearly a week, then diminishes gradually. 


Il. . 


During May, 1919, I was seized several times with the above sensa- 
tion. I was much occupied with finding the solution to a problem in- 
volving a number of people, and it was during one of these flashes that 
great illumination was given me on that point. It may be of interest to 
note that this problem was in some danger of being solved along differ- 
ent lines, lines which were in accordance with the ordinary mode of 
making decisions but which were distasteful to me and provocative of 
many dangers. Being dissatisfied, I was constantly searching for an- 
other way out when this came to me one day on the street as I was 
nearing home. I applied this line of action later, and the results have 
been satisfactory, the difficulties safely avoided. ; 

Whether or no the following has any connection with the above I 
cannot say, but it followed so closely after the first that I give it next. 

Upon arriving at home I went at once to my room and closed the 
door, still feeling uplifted and joyous. After removing my hat and coat 
I stood in the middle of the room thinking over this other matter, when 
suddenly in the air before me appeared a lot of cubes scattered untid- 
ily about. While I gazed at them in astonishment wondering what they 
were, an unseen force suddenly swooped them together, making a per- 
fect square. Simultaneously with this movement came the realization 
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that this was a picture of my life, all the apparently disconnected and 


unrelated sections finally coming together to make a complete thing. 
It thereupon vanished. 


On the 31st of March, 1920, I took my place in line to attend the 
Healing Mission of James Moore Hickson. It was his last day here, 
the heat was extreme, there were about one thousand people waiting to 
enter the church and we were all packed in so closely it was impossible 
to extricate ourselves. I was expecting the birth of a child in two 
weeks. We stood under those conditions six hours and a half, only to be 
told at the end of that time that Mr. Hickson could not possibly attend 
to us. During this period a wave of great uplift swept over me three 
separate times. I felt no fatigue from the standing, and when the final 
announcement was made and the crowd became angry and menacing, 
some being trampled upon and a few fainting, I was not even touched 
though I was situated where the disturbance was the worst. During 
all the confusion there was a space all around me, not a hand touched 
me nor was I even jostled. I knew I was protected. 


IV. 


In July, 1920, I was greatly in need of domestic help. My dear 
mother was passing through her last illness, I had four small children 
and my need for relief was extreme in order that I might be with my 
mother as much as possible. I had exhausted all the obvious resources 
and was in despair when it occurred to me to try out a theory which I 
had long had in mind. An older sister of mine had passed over in 1911 
(allusion was made to her in an article published in “ The Journal ” of 
November, 1919). She was an excellent housewife and I thought why 
not make use of her talents in this emergency? So I concentrated upon 
her, thought out my need in definite terms and asked her to help supply 
me with two responsible maids. Inside of a week, two splendid girls 
who had been in my employ before but who always spent their summers 
on the farm, telephoned me and said they had suddenly decided to come 
to St. Louis and wished to know if I would take them back. They did 
not know each other and came on different days but in both instances 
the reason for coming was the same—a sudden desire to come. They 
did not have to earn. I have never tried such a thing before or since, 
feeling that to use these powers for material ends is not a legitimate 
usage of them, but in this instance I did not hesitate as the object was 
not material or selfish. 
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My beloved mother slipped graciously from us on the 20th of 
August, 1920. Between her and me there has always existed a true and 
deep understanding and love—a bond so rare, so sure, that it stands 
out in my life as a living creation of beauty. 

I have never seen her since she dropped her physical mantle. I do 
not need or wish to. A few weeks after she went from us, a change 
began to take place in our home, at first gradually then increasing in 
strength and volume. The chemical atmosphere underwent an entire 
change. A beautiful radiance and warmth pervaded the house, nay it 
soon became literally shot with sunshine and joy and beauty. It all 
breathed of my mother’s beautiful personality, her love permeating our 
abode and bringing her tender mother love to us as certainly as of old. 
Nothing but happiness can ever abide here, nothing else can live in this 
atmosphere. With this assurance of her presence came a sense of a 
larger person than I had known, as though she were de-limited as it 
were, expanded. 

My mother was at all times an influence for help and uplift and she 
was greatly beloved. Many came to her for help and encouragement, 
for spiritual comfort, and always received it. Those who knew her well 
have been quick to observe and express this feeling of her beautiful 
personality in the home since this change, but—there have been many 
here who did not know her and all who have entered here have looked 
around amazed and then spoken of the unusual and rarified atmosphere, 
often finding difficulty in expressing this intangible something which 
they nevertheless definitely feel. There is no mistaking it. It is F 
difficult, that is all. 

A number of times while conversing with people I have been dis- 
tinctly conscious as I spoke that it was my mother who inspired the 
thought I uttered and not I, and at those times I have also been aware 
of her presence close to me. This is borne in upon me through con- 
sciousness, not seeing or feeling, the nearest approach to seeing being 
an intensification at such times of the radiance before mentioned. This 
has happened when discussing philosophy to which she gave years of 
study and about which I know very little. Our relationship has changed 
only to be enriched by a closer and deeper understanding. 


VI. 


Early in the morning of Sunday, the 6th of February, 1921, I 
awoke from the following dream. 


I was lying down. I was dying and knew it. As I lay there, per- 
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fectly conscious, the knowledge was borne in upon me that the next 
breath would be my last. Calmly, slowly I inhaled this last breath with 
deep enjoyment, and as slowly expelled it with the same sensation of 
enjoyment, also aware that it was the last breath. The definite sensa- 
tion of the last Intake and the last Outlet of breath was vividly expe- 
rienced, without haste or struggle and with a feeling of pleasure. 
Then something descended behind me, like a curtain, separating me 
from my body which I left without pain or regret. Ahead of me and 
all around me was black nothingness. I paused a moment to assure my- 
self that I was ready to go on, when there flashed upon my conscious- 
ness these words—* This is the Cosmic Night.” Then alone and 
unafraid I struck purposely forward into the pathless darkness with 
joy and with Thanksgiving. 


VII. 


On the afternoon of December 28th, 1920, occurred the most mar- 
velous and awesome experience ever granted me and which I offer here 
with the deepest reverence. With full realization of the responsibility 
I assume in making this daring statement I nevertheless do make it, for 
I must. I was awake when it occurred, sitting up in a chair and it was 
about half past two in the afternoon. 

Having just finished reading the story of Stephen, I entered upon 
my daily meditation, dwelling upon love. I seemed to be a part of a 
boundless supply of love and consciously projected love from me out 
and beyond into space, feeling it leave me with a great force. The 
thrill of rushing into space and the sense of power. in the far-reachness 
of love was tremendous and stimulating. Everything in the universe 
seemed to instantly respond to love. 

And then suddenly my eyes were opened and the Christ was revealed. 
With the Inner Vision I perceived Him. He was oval in form, sur- 
rounded by a broad band of deep yellow light. In the center, and very 
small, stood the Figure upright, from which streams of delicate yellow 
light radiated outward to the band of deeper hue which marked the 
termination of the Form. The whole was not large and the Figure in 
the center was very small in comparison with the wondrous light. The 
Figure togéther with the light and band comprised the whole Being. 
It was the Goal at the end of the Path. 

St. Louis, Mo.; May 31st, 1921. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GELEY 


BY RENE SUDRE 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE Revue Mertapsycuique, Sept.-Oct., 1924) 
By C. LAmMBert 


“If merely the present state of humanity be considered, 
the argument for pessimism is the only one which can be sup- 
ported. It is unnecessary to strengthen it by pathetic elo- 
quence or prolonged argument. It is needless even to evoke 
the present spectacle of colossal human folly which is employ- 
ing all the power of science for evil in a world war that is de- 
stroying all beauty and joy, or to cite the examples of certain 
individual catastrophes which make up the small currency of 
life.” ‘These lines, which Geley wrote during the war, assume 
poignant significance in the hour when their author dies in the 
prime of his creative power, the victim of a senseless accident. 
Such a death is truly one of those “ individual catastrophes ” 
which, though they make up the “ currency of life” are none 
the less revolting to our sense of justice, and which incline one 
to pessimism. Even did we share his strong belief in future 
compensations we should still wonder whether, in the long run, 
the sum total of joy and pain were balanced as algebraic 
quantities. 

There is something unique and irreparable in human afflic- 
tion which may perhaps be softened, but which cannot seem 
justifiable, even by the most sublime arguments. Geley’s 
philosophy does not justify the loss of Geley. 

In the survey which I shall attempt of his philosophy I 
must ignore the tender memories which bind me tq the man; 
the friendship of but a few years, but which was cemented by 
convictions shared, by animated but friendly controversy, and 
by the daily battle waged side by side against ignorance, in- 
difference and stupidity. To him I owe my definite “ conver- 
sion.” Having passed through the laboratories of the Sor- 
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bonne and the courses of psychiatry at Sainte Anne, and hav- 
ing absorbed the biological theories of Le Dantec, I was en- 
tirely disinclined to accept the stories of mediums and phan- 
toms. Maxwell’s fine work only impressed me temporarily. 
It was Geley who, by offering me experimental proofs, suc- 
ceeded in convincing me. I owe him infinite gratitude for 
having forced me to a new conception of a universe which at 
times seemed to me extraordinarily narrow and frail. In 
speaking of him I believe there is no disloyalty to our friend- 
ship and collaboration if I use the freedom and frankness 
which he encouraged here even when our opinions differed. 
It was a point of honor with him that this Review should be 
a center of scientific discussion, and not the complaisant organ 
of a doctrine. 

A man’s philosophy cannot be completely apprehended 
without, sooner or later, referring it to psychology, and consid- 
ering it as the expression of individual temperament. This 
test is particularly successful in the case of Geley’s philosophy 
which gives us the whole man; his straightforwardness and en- 
thusiasm, his generosity and his high aspirations. Under a 
cold exterior there was the fervent apostle. First, the apostle 
of Metapsychology,—and we all know the energy he displayed 
as the head of the Institute in making the reality of phenomena 
accepted,—in attracting the support of superior minds; but 
he was also the apostle of the doctrine which he had built upon 
an ancient belief, and of which the phenomena of Metapsychies 
were perhaps a corner stone rather than the key-stone of the 
arch. Geley loved facts less than ideas. Ideas are lovely mis- 
tresses, gentle, considerate toward our desires. Facts are 
_ male, brutal, variable, and must be ruthlessly and patiently 
disciplined. 

When facts jostled Geley’s beloved ideas he applied a term 
to them which he had diverted from its customary philosophical 
sense, and which to him expressed the acme of contempt; he 
called them “ contingencies.” He pitilessly rejected them 
without fear of their ultimate vengeance. What power had 
these wretched things to prevail against the “ sovereign beauty 
and the glorious truth” of palingenesis? In the whole sense 
of the word Geley was an idealist. 
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This enthusiasm brushed aside accepted ideas in science § Un 
and philosophy. His books abound in apostrophes such as: } sho 
“It is time that a breath of pure air should clear away this §} bea 
thick heavy fog of little ideas linked with little facts.” For )) hy; 

’ to him his ideas were great and winged and for that reason he |) wit 
believed them to be invincible. He had absolute faith in them. ff titl 
He declared that they solved all the problems which con- fin 1 
founded the philosophers; that they threw light upon all the |) me 
uncertainties of present science; that they completely and |) ma 
definitely explained the world and man. And this is the domi- f) sev 
nant trait of Geley’s character; he had the conviction of the f ara 
apostle. His phrase is clean and trenchant as steel. It avoids f) ans 
extenuation, it is prodigal of the adverbs, “ absolutely, radi- 
cally, wholly, definitely.” It wears down dilemmas, confining 
enumerations; it underlines words, varies typographic char- Ff be 
acters, in order permanently to graft upon the mind great es- — tha 
sential truths. All this belongs to the psychology of militant F me 
faith. pre 

He was, however, in no respect a mystic. Never has F ev 
thinker more greatly cherished clear and distinct ideas. In § by 
this respect he was a Cartesian. His style is admirably clear. F Ar 
Prepositions link themselves logically. He has a rare didactic F “ } 
quality and great demonstrative power. Geley loves not only § of 
clear ideas but also simple ideas to such an extent that sim- f mc 
plicity and clarity even seem to him criteria of truth. For in- — an 
stance, only Monism is conceivable to him and divisions of per- — wa 
sonality are to him a scandal which he hides under the notion § su; 


of a subconscious being, one and immortal; for him evolution 
is a beautiful straight line which rises from the Unconscious 
to the Conscious Whole, that is, to God. Each moment he 
rejoices in having illuminated and simplified the most obscure 
scientific problems. Thus he writes: “In the light of these 
simple ideas the obscurities of normal and abnormal psy- 
chology vanish.” 

Geley believed that this simplicity was the essence of 
science. He had the deepest respect for science. He con- 
stantly appealed to it even when reasoning upon final causes 
or sovereign good. “The real originality of the idealistic 
philosophy which I offer, the thing which it boldly claims, is 
that it is scientific,” he declares in his preface to “ From the 
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Unconscious to the Conscious.” To be above criticism he 
should have said, “that it is rational.” For science already 
bears sufficiently heavy responsibilities in the fragmentary 
hypotheses that it draws from facts, without being burdened 
with all the inferences of Metapsychics; while reason is en- 
titled to construct systems which may be all the more perfect 
in that they will not be, and never can be, checked by experi- 
mentation. Not one ray of Geley’s glory will be dimmed; we 
may even do him a service before posterity which will be more 


ni- |) severe than we because it will be better informed, if we sep- 
the | arate, in his book, what agrees with present science, from what 
ids |, answers the demands of reason and the needs of the heart. 
di- * * * 
ng I say “ the needs of the heart,” because if science claims to 
ar- | be without feeling no philosophy could be more sympathetic 
es- | than his. It proceeds entirely from a moral postulate. Geley’s 
unt | meditative trend early led him to confront one of the great 
problems offered by the nineteenth century: the problem of 
has f evolution. That he had studied its biological aspect is shown 
In | by a series of lectures which he gave at the popular college of 
ar. — Annecy and which were afterwards collected under the title: 
tic F “ Proofs of Transformism and the Teachings of the Doctrine 
nly § of Evolution.” * But his attention was more attracted to the 
im- f— moral aspect. He was a physician; he witnessed suffering; 
in- f and far from becoming hardened like some of his colleagues he 
er- F was always affected by it, always asked himself “ why all this 
ion suffering? ” 
ion He arrived at the religious point of view of admitting the 
ous § existence of evil and good, and at the characterization of evo- 
he f lution as uninterrupted progress from one to the other. Thus 
ure — in holding an a priori optimistic thesis Geley offered what he 
les€ — reproached the monist, Haeckel, for failing to give,—“ a not 
/Sy- — merely physical but also a moral explanation of the universe, 
a hope and a consolation.” It is I who underline these words 
of § which well define Geley’s root-idea. This idea, like the essen- 
-on- § tial part of his philosophy, was expressed in his first work, 
uses § “The Subconscious Being,” published twenty-five years ago. 
istic § The quotation at the beginning of this article, which is from 
+s *“Les Preuves du Transformisme et les enseignements de la Doctrine 
the Evolutioniste.” 
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his second work: “ ‘From the Unconscious to the Conscious,” is 
the development of the following opinion on which his reflec- 
tions are based. “ Robbed of its illusions individual existence 
seems a real misfortune if it endures only from birth to death.” 
If it is not a misfortune; if pessimism is erroneous; then, 
necessarily, existence must extend beyond the limits of the 
physical; and as there is no reason for its being limited in time, 
existence must prolong itself indefinitely,—the spirit is im- 
mortal. Religions have already offered several variations of 
this argument. But Geley would not accept the religious, or 
at least the christian solution. Heaven and hell appeared ab- 
surd to him. On the other hand he found it illogical to admit 
survival without at the same time accepting pre-existence. It 
was the Eastern philosophy as taught by Occultism which 
offered the most reasonable answer; the doctrine of successive 
lives, according to which the soul is reincarnated innumerable 
times and follows a progressive evolution leading to higher and 
higher development. Geley’s impetuous rationalism was un- 
daunted by the extravagance of this belief, which is unproven, 
and which presents tremendous obstacles. Reincarnation was 
true because it was just, because it “explained evil admir- 
ably,” because it permitted a thesis based upon “ unassailable 
foundations.” 

On this point, which is the heart of his metaphysics, Geley’s 
enthusiasm was unbounded. “ When men feel sure of their 
indefinite evolution through successive existence and in the 
most varied conditions, they will be able to resign themselves to 
the natural and transient inequalities arising from the laws of 
evolution; they will rise above fictitious inequalities, unwhole- 
some divisions resulting from puerile and injurious prejudices 
of castes, religions, races and frontiers. They will be able to 
reconcile the principles of individual liberty and social soli- 
darity. They will understand their right to free development 
but also that in this freedom they are strictly linked not only 
to their kind but also to all that thinks, to all that exists.” 
And the apostle of palingenesis ends with this cry of hope: 
“ Sustained by such ideas and convictions humanity will solve 
hitherto insurmountable difficulties, great international and 
social problems. The chimeras of to-day will become the 
splendid realities of to-morrow.” 
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* * * 

One realizes that Geley would not have spoken of a “ scien- 
tific’ doctrine had he confined himself to a repetition of the 
arguments of the Theosophists and Allan Kardec. But around 
this moral nucleus he crystalizes all that is offered in facts and 


en, 
the}, BeW suggestions by the dawning psychical science. Myers’s 
me | Works on subliminal consciousness which preceded his great 


book on “ Human Personality ” helped in building the theory 
of “the exteriorisable subconscious being.” While the great 
English psychologist assigned no different characters to the 


; a subconscious states, Geley made the distinction between a 
mit | lower subconscious, the product of the automatism of nervous 
Irp centers; and a higher subconscious, independent of organic 


functions. It is this last which produces the greater number 
of mediumistic phenomena, those which are commonly called 
the “higher phenomena.” And this is what constitutes the 
true immortal individuality. This is how Geley unites his 
moral idea of reincarnation with his psychological hypothesis 
of the subconscious being: he took up the old axiom of Locke 
and of Condillac, Nihil est intellectu quod non prius in sensu, 
and admits that the subconscious psychic elements were first 
conscious psychic elements. From this he deduced the follow- 
ing corollary: “The attributes of the subconscious which do 
not originate through the senses and from the present con- 
sciousness, come through the sensorial channels and conscious- 


the f Bess anterior to the present consciousness.” Consequently 
es tof . Lhe exteriorisable subconscious being is the synthetic pro- 
duct of a series of successive consciousnesses which have be- 


come fused in him and have organiz*«. him little by little.” 
This blending could only be solidly established by denying 
to heredity the origin of those attributes of the subconscious 
which do not come “ through sensorial channels or from the 
present consciousness.” But as we know, the doctrine of rein- 


only § ®@"nation denies psychological heredity, so Geley was com- 
sts.” pelled regretfully to subscribe to this astounding scientific 
nope! heresy. He almost passed over this delicate question in his 
solve § ‘Wo books. Probably he would have explained this in answer 


to our general criticism of “ Proofs of Reincarnation.” * In 
the meantime he had invited M. Delanne to reply. 


*Revue Métapsychique, 1924, no. 3, page 231. 
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His theory of dual subconsciousness gave rise to serious) fo 
difficulties. ‘The concession which he had made to the senses §} tio 
as the genesis of the higher subconsciousness saved the theory f set 
of reincarnation, but in no way explained the transcendental f) th 
faculties of the human being, such as lucidity. Geley ad-)) ph 
mitted this. He admitted with Myers that these faculties are) the 
not the product of an earthly evolution but of a correlative} br 
extra-planetary evolution. ‘The human being must have af ex 
dual existence, one “ adapted to the material planetary needs; po 
the other to a spiritual and cosmic existence.” In a word, the) hy 
subconscious soul-being and the higher psychism is the real of 
permanent individuality, a synthesis of successive transitory > tal 
personalities, an integral product of double terrestrial andf ch 
extra-terrestrial evolutions.” th 
Geley’s false reasoning consists in not having realised that T! 
the hypothesis which he considered complementary, namely § cij 
that of the participation in a spiritual life, was an adequate ex- fF isr 
planation of the subconscious faculties which he attributed tof tic 
the experience of former lives. It unfortunately destroyed the} pr 
agreement which had been painfully established at the cost of F re 
renouncing an accepted scientific law. Another objection f re 
weakened the hypothesis of the higher subconsciousness. To f fr 
make it responsible for the exteriorisation of energy was tof w1 
attribute to it the silly communications of the table, which, ac- F is 
cording to Geley himself, originated in automatic subcon-§ ex 
sciousness. This greatly compromised the doctrine of the two § of 
psychisms. er 

A lapse of twenty years between the publication of the — T 

‘“‘ Subconscious Being” and the “ From the Unconscious to tr. 
the Conscious ” gave Geley time to meditate, to read the great § Ir 
philosophers of the nineteenth century, to revise his ideas, tof w 
make a more thorough study of Metapsychical phenomens, § w 
especially materialisations; and to elaborate from these 4§ U 
theory which is the most original part of his work. w 
He abandoned to a great extent the two psychisms; 00 § re 
longer devoted himself to the subconscious being; he applied § p; 


himself to strengthening and developing his doctrine of evolu: 
tion. In this work he first makes a keen criticism of the 
classical theories. He shows that they are impotent to account 
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for the origin of species, of instincts, for sudden transforma- 
tions creating new species and stabilising them, in the general 
sense of the passage from the simple to the complex and from 
the lesser to the more. He even criticises the classical psycho- 
physiological conception of the individual which fails to solve 
the problems of the specific forms, embryonic and post em- 
bryonic metamorphoses, of the histolysis of the insect. He 
explains his theory of “ supernormal physiology.” He brings 
powerful arguments against psychological theories and the 
hypothesis of parallelism. Finally after analysing the systems 
of Bergson, Schopenhauer and Hartmann, he definitely crys- 
talises his own theory of evolution. The main lines are un- 
changed. ‘There is always the moral evolution realising, 
through successive lives, “ sovereign good, sovereign justice.” 
The agent of this evolution is a psychic and dynamic prin- 
ciple, a “ dynamo-psychism ” which creates individual organ- 
isms and all forms in the universe. The object of this evolu- 
tion is the acquisition of consciousness. “ Evolution is the 
progress of an unconscious potential dynamo-psychism to a 
realised conscious dynamo-psychism.”” This progress is not ir- 
reversible. Geley has ingeniously overcome a difficulty arising 
from his hypothesis of successive lives which might have 
wrecked his whole system. ‘The subconscious of an individual 
is formed chiefly of experience-which was conscious in previous 
existences. Thus evolution would be effected by the passage 
of the conscious to the unconscious in contradiction to the gen- 
eral postulate. But Geley says: “acquired consciousness 
pours itself into the unconscious; it enriches and enlightens it.” 
This unconscious has improved in quality; when again it is 
transformed it will produce a higher level of consciousness. 
In the higher phases of evolution a new form may appear 
which will present the highest degree of consciousness. This 
will be the super-man who will recall all of his previous lives. 
Until that time “ it is expedient that the highest faculties, the 
whole treasure gathered by the being during evolution, should 
remain, during the present stage of evolution, in a latent and 
partly subconscious state.” 

It must be noted that the evolutionism of Geley fails to 
explain the transcendental faculties of mediumship for which 
he had to appeal, in his first work, to Myers’s complementary 
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hypothesis of communion with a spiritual universe. No refer- 
ence is made to such a universe in the later book, and clair- 
voyance of past and future remain, in his philosophy, a 
mystery. 

* * * 

We know that Geley’s interest was concentrated on the 
phenomena of materialisation, possibly because his system 
offered an immediate interpretation of them. He considered 
them ephemeral, abnormal, manifestations of the individual 
“dynamo-psychism.” The organism itself is only a regular, 
normal manifestation of what Schopenhauer called “ the 
Will”; that is, the same dynamic psychism. Hence the ecto- 
plasmic materialisations are essentially a physiological phe- 
nomena. But “ so-called normal physiology is the product of 
the organic activity resulting from evolution. The directing 
and creative idea is normally realised in a given sense; the 
sense of the evolution of the species conforms to the sense of 
this evolution. Supernormal physiology on the contrary is the 
product of ideoplastic activity directed in a divergent sense by 
an abnormal effort of the directing idea.” This time Geley 
offered a real scientific hypothesis free from philosophy, and 
capable, if not of immediate verification, of at least a coherent 
and fruitful metapsychic theory. He was keenly aware of this 
and endeavored to establish it firmly. He compared certain 
defective modifications of incomplete or monstrous forma- 
tions in normal biology, such as dermoid cysts. He showed 
that in the histolysis of the insect, nature, caught in the act of 
a change in the directing idea, dematerialises an organic form 
in order to construct another upon a different plan. The 
criticisms of zoologists left him unmoved. He answered them 
with all the more decision in that this theory accorded with his 
whole philosophy. He told me once that he was convinced 
that some day it would be possible to produce new beings, 
completely stable and organised, through the means of me- 
diumship.* To reverse the fundamental rule of biology: Omne 
vivum ex ovo—all which lives is born from an egg, (or more 
exactly, from a primitive cell) was his secret dream. There 


1See report read by Mme. Bisson at the Congress in Copenhagen, 1921, containing 
account of s¢ance with Eva on May 25, 1921. Revue Métapsychique, Sept-Oct. 
1921. H.C. L. 
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er- |was in him one of those great seers of the middle ages whose 
ir- | gigantic dreams paved the way for modern science. 


a * * * 


On reading his book one realises with surprise after some 
reflection that Geley was a spiritist, so careful was he not to 
the | declare himself on a sub ject which he knew would immediately 
alienate scientific opinion. He accepted the three dogmas of 
spiritism; survival, reincarnation, and communication with the 
dead. ‘There was this difference,—he held these to be reasoned 
the truths and not revelations. Also, knowing the weight attached 
to terms, he altered the vocabulary. Instead of the soul he 
ail spoke of the “ being”; for reincarnation he substituted “ pal- 
a ingenesis. In one of my recent bibliographies, where I com- 
mented on his high profession of the “ spiritist faith,” he, 
the always so respectful toward the opinions of his. collaborators, 
substituted, in the proof, the word “ spiritualist.” * 
the The great care which he took not to classify himself (some 
w would say “unclass”’) was not only the proper position of re- 
1.., pserve as director of a scientific institute; it was also the scruple 
of a metapsychologist who refused to accept, as manifestations 
of the discarnate, all the banalities of trance-mediumship. In 
this his vehement criticism of Richet’ s anti- -spiritistic conclusions in 
esi which he says that the spiritists offer formidable arguments, 
_fhe expresses himself thus: “ That nine tenths of the pretended 
wel spirit communications are only the product, usually inferior, 
+ of of the disintegrated subconscious psychism of the medium, is 
apparent to anyone who brings a little critical faculty to bear 
upon this study. ‘The exasperating, pretentious stupidity of 
hem geome of these pseudo-spiritistic outpourings is unparallelled.” 
b his For the remaining tenth Geley admitted that he lacked 
need {X2ct_ proof; he even declared that scientific proof of the 
ings identity of the communicators was impossible. Hence, accord- 
me {2g to him, survival could not be demonstrated directly by 
entet netapsychic f acts. This could only be done indirectly by the 
more (tional philosophical synthesis which he offered. 
‘hereq. Many spiritists fail to forgive Geley for this capital reser- 


‘American readers should note the different interpretation made of these two 
terms in England and on the Continent, which is quite the opposite of the American 
“eceptation. See Stormonth’s Oxford Dictionary. H. C. L. 
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vation which, however, is only a proof of his great logic and of 
his perfect honesty of mind. 

if we consider Allan Kardec’s philosophy as the ele- 
mentary teaching of spiritism, that of Geley may be called the 
advanced lesson. It represents the finest effort of rationalism 
to satisfy the ancient aspirations of the heart of man; the long- 
ing for survival, the desire for justice, the craving for love. It 
is a noble metapsychic structure which commands our deepest 
admiration. It goes too far beyond experiment, betrays too 
much of its sympathetic origin, to be called truly “ scientific.” 
Once more, rationalism is not science. It is more humble, less 
subjected to the senses, more eager to reach conclusions. 
Science cannot say whether or not the passage from the un- 
conscious to the conscious is the object of evolution, because it 
does not know what the unconscious is; it has possibly another 
century of experimental work to do, following the masterly 
examples of Richet and Binet, before deciphering the riddles 
of subconsciousness and personality. The largest contribution 
to this task will be made by the metapsychologists. . 

Contemporary psychology has arrived at a barrier which 

can be surmounted only through the help of metapsychology. 
But to deserve the name of a science metapsychology should 
put aside decisions as to interpretation, reject all moral and 
religious considerations. It should make no distinction be- 
tween higher and lower phenomena. The levitation of a table 
is as interesting to science as a sublime message. Socrates, 
Marcus Aurelius and Montaigne have given us a hundred 
times more during their lives than their pretended spirits have 
contributed since their deaths. It is in their life-work that we 
seek consolation and enlightenment. We should ask from 
metapsychics nothing more than an increasing knowledge. 

This was the opinion of our beloved Geley. And although 
his bold mind thought to have found the plan of the universe 
and the meaning of life, it still knew how to turn away from 
the contemplation of such grandeur and apply itself patiently 
to the observation of phenomena. This great idealist, this 
vigorous thinker, is the glorious pioneer of a science which will 
hold his memory immortal. 
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PSYCHISM IN ITS SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS: A 
STUDY IN PRIMITIVE PSYCHOSIS 


BY EDWARD LAWRENCE 


Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute: Member of the Geological 
Association, Great Britain. 


“ Occultism is not merely an isolated discovery, showing 
humanity to be possessed of certain powers over Nature, which 
the narrower study of Nature from the merely materialistic 
standpoint has failed to develop; it is an illumination cast over 
all previous spiritual speculation worth anything, of a kind 
which knits together some apparently divergent systems.” 
A. P. Sinnett: The Occult W orld. 

A great American ethnologist has declared the assertion 
that “ there is nothing new under the sun” is a proverb of ig- 
norance.' While this may be true as regards many of the ma- 
terial aspects of modern civilisation, it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether the unknown author of Ecclesiastes was not, 
in great measure, right. For so far as moral truth alone is 
concerned there is little indeed that our civilisation has added 
to ancient culture or which we to-day can claim as “ new.” 
Civilisation, as we regard it, is essentially mechanical; it thinks 
in money and in machines; not in moral values. It can boast 
of its modern weapons of destruction; of its aeroplanes and its 
high-explosives; but it has added nothing of moral worth to 
the life of man that was not known to ancient civilisation or 
even to the savage of our own days. 

Ever since the social and religious upheavals of the six- 
teenth century the advance of civilised man in Europe has con- 
sisted mainly in the desire to add to the material possessions 
of life; consequently his mental outlook is diametrically op- 
posed to that of his forbears. Modern man despises the past; 


‘J. W. Powell (formerly Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology) From 
etiam to Civilisation, The American Anthropologist, vol. i., p. 97, Washington, 
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he holds that he is better, morally, mentally, and even phy- [ig 
sically, than were his ancestors, whose very existence he con- 
siders was passed in poverty, and whose psychic vitality he 
conceives to have been, for the most part, saturated with 
superstition. 

But if recent research has taught us one thing it certainly 
has taught us this—that we owe a far greater debt to the past 
than we have hitherto had the intelligence to recognize. Some 
of the most far-reaching inventions ‘owe their discovery to 
savage, not to civilised, man; and one of those inventions, the 
art of producing fire, is perhaps the most wonderful of them 
all. In other directions modern investigation makes it more 
and more evident that we have greatly underrated the social 
culture of the lower races of man, morally and physically. 
There is no more fertile field to investigate than that which 
bears the produce of the savage mind; but our assumption— 
for it is nothing more nor less than a mere assumption—that 
the life of the savage is degraded by the practice of hideous 
rites and superstitions, almost unredeemed by nobler impulses, 
has given us an erroneous conception of primitive life. 

Our present knowledge justifies us in coming to the con- 
clusion that there is a great deal to learn from savage peoples, 
especially as regards the treatment of disease. We know be- 
yond dispute that they frequently possess efficacious remedies 
where our own have proved a signal failure, and, while these 
remedies are constantly associated with mysterious incanta- 
tions that after all may be nothing but puerile superstition, the 
good results of many of those remedies are unquestionable. 
We may with self-complacency denounce their mummings 4s 
nothing but the crudest “ witchcraft,” but such a cover to our 
ignorance affords the serious inquirer no satisfactory explan- 
ation why these so-called savages should succeed while we fail. 
A resident in South Africa, acquainted with the Zulus, 
Basutos, Griquas, and other tribes, assures us that some of the 
remedies in use among these blacks are “so marvellously eff- 
cacious that it is simply idle to pooh-pooh them. No European 
treatment for snake-bite, for instance, is as good as theirs, and 
Englishman though I am, and brought up in a medical family, 
I would rather ride fifty miles to be treated for a puff-adder 
bite by a certain witch doctor than go ten to the district sur 
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ge I have twice been under treatment by them for bite, 
_[and though the physic is nauseous, and I was not too eager to 
know of what it consisted, I was free from pain in two and 
three days respectively. Persons similarly bitten and treated 
by English methods suffer agonies for weeks. Dysentery and 


: gravel or stone in bladder they treat with marvellous results.” * 


Snake-poison is declared by the greatest medical authori- 
ties in this country to be very deadly, acting most rapidly when 
injected into the blood. . Its poisonous effects are shown by the 
fact that it can be absorbed through mucous and serous mem- 
branes, as seen when applied to the conjunctiva, the stomach, 
and the peritoneum. The late Sir Joseph Fayrer, Physician 
Extraordinary to King Edward VII, who had had great ex- 
perience in the East, states that: “ There is reason to believe 
that the numerous agents that have been recommended from 
the earliest times as antidotes of snake-poison are useless, and 
have no such properties as those ascribed to them.” ® 

How contrary this is to fact so far as many savage races 
are concerned may be illustrated by the experience of the Rev- 
erend Edwin W. Smith who has given to the scientific world 
one of the most important contributions to South African 
ethnology, the result of some thirteen years’ first-hand study 
of the Ila-Speaking Peoples of Rhodesia. Bending over his 
tool chest one day in search of a tool, the reverend gentleman 
came within a foot of a cobra which was curled up behind the 
tool box. “ Immediately there was a hiss and the impact of 
something in the eye. Up to then we had been somewhat scep- 
tical of the native stories of this snake’s powers. When the 
native doctor, hastily summoned by a servant without his 
master’s knowledge, arrived, he found his patient rolling about 
in great agony. He brought some leaves and twigs of the 
Kabwengke bush, which he soaked in warm water, and rubbed 
round the outside of the eye; finally, he blew with his mouth 
into the eye itself. Whatever the effect of the last operation 
may have been, the writer knows that almost instantaneously 
he got relief ; the eye, which had been dry and hot, at once be- 
gan to water profusely, the inflammation subsided, and the 


; Douglas Blackburn, Man, 1904, p. 182. Italics are mine. 


*Art. Venomous Animals in Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, 3rd. ed. 1902, 
pp. 1839-40. 
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\. pain abated.” * Sir Joseph Fayrer, who I have just cited, was 

one of the greatest authorities on the habits of the cobra and 
he declared that when that reptile “in full possession of its 
powers bites, and injects the poison into man or beast, it is 
almost surely fatal, and all the remedies vaunted as infallible 
antidotes are futile.” ° 

These facts being admitted it will be evident that the lower 
races are in possession of valuable knowledge that is quite un- 
known to the white man. As regards the knowledge of certain 
drugs it may be recalled, as Captain John G. Bourke has 
pointed out, that the world owes a large debt to the medicine- 
men of America; it was they, not the white intruder, “ who 
first discovered the virtues of cocoa, sarsaparilla, jalap, cin- 
chona, and guiacum.” ° ‘That the medicine man is a conscious 
charlatan may be dismissed as quite unworthy a moment’s con- 
sideration. The evidence proves otherwise. That exact 
‘knowledge is mixed with superstitious practices is beyond 
question; the difficulty is to separate the true from the false. 

How is this knowledge obtained? Is it the simple inheri- 
tance of an instinct, which the lower animals seem to possess, 
that guides them, more or less unconsciously, an instinct which 
the civilised white man has lost? We know that primitive man 
shares with the animal creation certain senses which exist more 
or less in a degenerate condition in the white man. Thus the 
sense of smell in us exists in a more or’ less rudimentary con- 
dition; the olfactory sense is one of which we seem to know 
little.” 

The European boasts himself on his cleanly personal habits 
quite unaware that, notwithstanding all attention paid to his 
toilet, his body still emits an odour so objectionable to other 
races as to cause them to vomit.* Familiarity with certain con- 


‘The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, by Rev. Edwin W. Smith and 
Captain Andrew Murray Dale, 1920, vol. i., p. 246. Italics are mine. 

5 Quoted in the Royal Natural History, "ed. by Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.RS., 
London and New York, 1896, vol. v., p. 224. Italics are mine. 

*The Medicine-Men of the Apache, Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, 1892, p. 471. 

*N. E. MeIndoo, Ph.D., On the Senses of Insects, Annual Report, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1920, p. 464. 

*“ There is no doubt that we of the white race emit an odour that is very notice- 
able to other races. Repeated bathing and frequent changes of clothes will not 
eradicate the odour, for a black man can tell when another black man has been 
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ditions renders us incapable of recognising those conditions, 
but it does not do away with the fact that those conditions exist 
all the same. As has been said: “'The unpleasant smell of 
crowded rooms is sensed only by newcomers, and by them for 
only a short time after entering such rooms. Most men, for 
example, sailors, are quite indifferent to this smell and regard 
it no more than they regard tobacco smoke.” * Is it not pos- 
sible, just as civilised man has lost a certain acuity so far 
as his olfactory sense is concerned, he too may have lost 
other powers, powers of a more subtle or occult nature, due to 
an artificial, in contrast to a natural, life, brought about by 
modern civilisation? 

Much that we regard as unquestionable and what passes 
with us as exact knowledge is nothing but mere assumption, 
an assumption which, pushed home, is found to have no war- 
rant in a scientific sense. We regard the savage as an un- 
tutored barbarian, but the fact is he is far more intimate with 
Nature and her ways than the denizens of our great towns and 
cities. Knowledge is not to be measured by the mere faculty 
of being able to read or to write. “It is usual” writes one of 
our best authorities on the ethnology of south east Africa, “ to 
regard savages as uneducated people, and, as far as books are 
concerned, they certainly are, but in the book of Nature they 
are well read. From an early age they learn to recognize the 
animals, to distinguish their footprints and cries, to know their 
names, their habitats and customs, and not only are they keen 
observers, they reflect on the facts, and, comparing the facts 
one with another, they want to know the reasons of things. 
They ask not so much, How? as Why? Why are things as 
they are? Some of the questions are serious enough; certain 
of them exercise the minds of cultured men among our- 
selves.” *° It will not be exaggerating the facts if we assert 
that the general intelligence of primitive and so-called “ back- 
ward” races have been grossly underrated by us in the past, 
and that we ourselves have much to learn from them if we be 
willing to listen to what they have to say. 


within a yard of any white man for a short time.” Rev. John H. Weeks, Congo Life 
and Jungle Stories, 2nd. ed. n.d. p. 348. 

°The Influence of the Atmosphere on our Health and Comfort in Confined and 
Crowded Places, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 60, p. 94. 

° The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, by Rev. Edwin W. Smith and 
Captain Andrew Murray Dale, 1920, vol. ii., p. 337. 
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For, just as the black man possesses certain knowledge un- 
known to his white brother; as the savage medicine-man is fre- 
quently able to cure dangerous ills which the white doctor 
pronounces incurable; so too may he be able to throw light 
upon those elusive problems of a psychological nature; prob- 
lems to which many devoted inquirers, both in Europe and in 
America, have given serious attention during recent years. 
Mesmerism or Hypnotism; Telepathy and Psychic Influence; 
are more familiar to savage races than they are to races in an 
advanced and artificial stage of civilisation. The fact that the 
exercise by the former of mysterious forces is largely inter- 
mixed with mummery and superstition should have but one 
result so far as we ourselves are concerned: Force us to keep 
our guard, fixed with the determination to sift the wheat from 
the tares. The study of what Sir William Crookes has called 
“ psychic force” must be pursued among unsophisticated say- 
ages if we desire to understand what appears to be one of the 
most wonderful manifestations to be found in nature."”’ It is 
my deliberate opinion that it is in this direction that the great- 
est additions to our psychic knowledge will be made; an opin- 
ion which, I may be permitted to say, is not one of hasty judg- 
ment, but based upon a study of savage peoples for nearly 
forty years. If natives attribute occult influences to witch- 
craft or to “spirit” agency there is no necessity for us to 
arrive at the same conclusion. What we are justified in doing 
in a scientific sense is to master all the facts, and then attempt 
to discover their significance and meaning when we understand 
them. 

All over the world “ wizards” or medicine-men are intel- 
lectually the strongest men in their tribe, and there can be no 
question that they possess mesmeric power, in varying degrees, 
which they use in the public service.” During his sojourn in 
the Gilbert Islands—a group of atolls in the south-east of 
Mikronesia—Robert Louis Stevenson was threatened with a 


> 


4 (Sir) William Crookes in 1871 applied the term psychic-force to what he be- 
lieved to be a force hitherto unrecognised; a force which produces the phenomena 
called “ Spiritualism.” See Quarterly Journal of Science, 1871. Elsewhere I have 
directed attention to occult phenomena among savage races; see The Occult Review, 
January and September, 1923. As regards Spiritism in its crudest forms see my 
Spiritualism among Civilised and Savage Races, a Study in Anthropology, 1921. 
(A. & C. Black, Ltd.) 

“For Africa see paper by Douglas Blackburn, Man, 1904, p. 182. 
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oils cold, which, owing to the disease from which he was suffering, 
fre.{ BE W&S most anxious to avoid. To cure it by native methods 
ctor} BE allowed himself to be handed over to 'Terutak, whom he 
ight described as “a tall, lank, raw-boned, serious North-Sea fish- 
rob. "man turned brown,” a man who was the leading practitioner 
ding “medical baronet of Apemama.” Near the king’s palace 
ays, there was a sacred enclosure, consisting of an oblong piece of 
nce: Stavel surrounded by a wooden rail. In the midst of this a 
' en tree was planted, and an offering of food, either a cocoanut, a 
“theg Plece of taro or fish, was placed every day before a kind of 
tep-f altar.” This altar consisted of a stone table bearing a pair 
oney of boxes covered with a fine mat. I cannot do better than to 
ceep the rest of the account in Stevenson’s own words. “On 
rom tWo Sides the enclosure is lined with maniap’s; and one of our 
lledd Party, who had been there to sketch, had remarked a daily con- 
say-§ course of people and an extraordinary number of sick children; 
theq for this is in fact the infirmary of Apemama. The doctor and 
+ jg myself entered the sacred place alone; the boxes and the mat 
eat-§ Were displaced; and I was enthroned in their stead upon the 
pin-y Stone, facing once more the east. For a while the sorcerer re-\_ 
idg- mained unseen behind me, making passes in the air with a 
arly branch of palm. Then he struck lightly on the brim of my 
tch-§ Straw hat; and this blow he continued to repeat at intervals, 
; t9 | Sometimes brushing instead my arm and shoulder. I have had 
ving people try to mesmerise me a dozen times, and never with the 
mpt| least result. But at the first tap—on a quarter no more vital 
and than my hat-brim, and from nothing more virtuous than a “ 
switch of palm wielded by a man I could not see—sleep rushed 
tel: upon me like an armed man. My sinews fainted, my eyes 
» no§ closed, my brain hummed, with drowsiness. I resisted, at first 
ees, instinctively, then with a certain flurry of despair, in the end 
, in successfully; if that were indeed success which enabled me to 
- of . scramble to my feet, to stumble home somnambulous, to cast 
haf myself at once upon my bed, and sink at once into a dreamless 
stupor. When I awoke my cold was gone.” ™* 
e be- Imaginative writer though he was Stevenson was far too 
ave # conscientious a man to “ draw the long bow,” and I think no 
_ one will be inclined to dispute the accuracy of his account. It 
1921. ® Taro, the tuberous roots of genus Colocasia, which form one of the staple foods 


in the South Seas. ; j 
“Stevenson, In the South Seas, 1900, pp. 327-330. Italics are mine. 
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is one of the many which might be adduced to illustrate the 


quir 

psychic powers possessed by savage “‘ medicine-men.” It must | mea 
be remembered that belief in such powers forms the ground- } is 0 
work of native religions, and, as an experienced missionary } fast 
said of the Malagassees: “To all primitive and simple-minded } disf 
peoples religion is always a most intensely real thing.” | heig 
‘Though such religion is made up to a certain degree of “ fear” | tota 
it is a fear of doing wrong, as they understand it, of which that } of 
fear consists. I quite agree with Dudley Kidd that the dread ] whi 
of evil spirits has been very much over-stated."° Among } on! 
themselves savages are too happy a folk to live in a state of } Cal 
everlasting mortal terror, unless their conscience is troubling } to— 
them. ker 
+ * Ex 


Let us now examine the phenomenon known as Telepathy, 
a term first used by F. W. H. Myers in 1882 to denote the 
transmission of thought from one person or persons to another 
without any known physical continuity. If it be possible for 
this to happen, then, it must be confessed, we are confronted 
with a most remarkable aspect of the world we call nature. 
It has been said that the term “telepathy” is a word with 
which “ we decorate our ignorance”: that “we think that if 
we give a phenomenon a name and put it in some pigeon-hole 
in the brain we are explaining it.” ** But a moment’s thought 
will show that this attitude is altogether an unscientific one; the 
object of science is to determine the accuracy of a fact in the 
first place, and to ascertain the explanation, if that be possible, 
afterwards. The savage might declare wireless-telegraphy to 
be the work of spirits, but the fact that such explanation is 
devoid of scientific accuracy surely would not be held to do 
away with the fact itself. If it be possible for the human voice 
and other sounds to be transmitted to the ends of the earth 


why should it be impossible for thought to be transferred by . 
some unknown process? The person who lacked the natural | “ 
explanation might, in his ignorance, declare that some devilry “ 
was at work, and in that way give a superstitious “ explana- | 
tion” of what was nothing but a simple and natural fact. ‘ 

It is established beyond all question that native races ac- q 


* Rev. T. T. Matthews, Thirty Years in Madagascar, 2nd. ed. 1904, p. 29. 
* TD. Kidd, Savage Childhood, 1906, p. 131. 
Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, 1904, p. 131. 
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quire information with amazing rapidity without any seeming 
means of communication, and that the information so acquired 
is not only, for the most part, accurate in itself, but it travels 
faster than it can be conveyed by telegraph. There can be no 
dispute about this rapid transmission, and it would be the 
height of folly to ignore the evidence simply because we are 
totally in the dark as to the means. Thus, on the west coast 
of Africa, during the early days of August, 1914, the natives 
whispered among themselves strange stories of fighting going 
on in the big white world beyond the seas. ‘“‘ News came from 
Calabar ” to the interior, “ that the European firms had ceased 
to buy produce: canoes which went down river for rice and 
kerosene, returned again with their cargoes of nuts and oil.” 
Excited natives came to Miss Slessor, the missionary, in a 
panic, with tales of a mad Europe and of Britain fighting Ger- 
many. It was not till the 13th of that month that this mission- 
ary received information of the outbreak of war.’* The 
African bush has well been called the home of many things 
that the white man cannot understand; *® still it might be as- 
sumed that these natives had certain means of obtaining infor- 
mation that were not open to the missionary, and means that 
do not necessitate the invocation of anything of an occult na- 
ture. But such explanation is negatived by other evidence at 
our command. Dudley Kidd, for example, tells us that a 
magistrate in South Africa, who had been at King Williams- 
town during the great border wars, informed him that a native 
clerk on one occasion came into court with his head shaved. 
This man was the son of a chief with whom the British were 
fighting. The magistrate, recognising the shaven head as a 
sign of mourning asked the clerk what relation was dead. He 
stated that his father had been killed in the war, mentioning 
the spot in which the body was lying. To the magistrate the 
whole thing appeared strange, as nothing had been heard by 
telegraph. Soon after a telegram arrived giving details of 
the news, confirming the description already given by the 
native.”° 

The explanation that is sometimes given that news is trans- 
mitted by natives shouting it from hill-top to hill-top will not 


8 Mary Slessor of Calabar, Pioneer Missionary, by W. P. Livingstone, 1916, p. 330. 
*Td., p. 330. 
® The Essential Kafir, p. 340. 
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hold water. Mr. Rider Haggard, who has instanced a case 
that occurred during the Zulu War, said that “ the theory that 
intelligence is conveyed with extraordinary rapidity among 
the Bantu peoples by men calling from height to height would, 
however, appear to be falsified by the fact that in this instance 
it must have come across the great plain of the high veldt.” * 
Mr. Blackburn some years ago communicated to the § pectator 
certain cases that he himself had investigated, two of which are 
quoted by Dudley Kidd and which I reproduce here. On a 
Monday, at nine o'clock in the morning, a Kafir herd-boy was 
attacked by a bull, against which he defended himself with a 
crowbar. Within an hour both herd-boy and bull lay dead. 
At twelve the same day a farmer residing forty-two miles 
from the scene wrote to a friend, adding the following post- 
script: “ My Kafirs are saying your herd-boy stabbed your 
red Devon bull with a long knife and that both are dead. 
Hope it is only a Kafir yarn.” 'This letter was sent by means 
of a mounted messenger before twelve thirty that day. In the 
other case a Kafir was on trial at Johannesburg for man- 
slaughter. At five o’clock in the afternoon an old Kafir 
woman on a Boer’s farm thirty-eight miles from Johannes- 
burg told Mr. Blackburn and other persons that the boy had 
been acquitted, and that the principal witness against him had 
been taken to prison. This result was in itself highly improb- 
able, as the Kafir had already pleaded guilty and was unde- 
fended. It subsequently transpired that the Kafir was ac- 
corded counsel at the last moment, the plea of guilty with- 
drawn, and by 3.15 P. M., he was a free man. Three-quarters 
of an hour later the principal witness was knocked down by a 
cab in the street, and taken to the jail hospital, in which he 
died. Mr. Blackburn says: “In each of these cases the ac- 
curate news travelled in less than half the time that would 
have been required by the fastest horse, bearing in mind the 
broken, almost virgin, and roadless country that would have 
to be traversed.” While not providing an explanation how 
this detailed information was obtained Mr. Blackburn is quite 
satisfied that the explanation does not lie “in the legs of 4 
horse nor the lungs of a Kafir.” ” 


™Td., p. 342. 
*Td., pp. 340-341. Italics are my own. 
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No explanation that has hitherto been suggested as to how 
such marvellous information is “ broadcasted” among wild 
races is in any way satisfactory, from all points of view, with 
one exception and that exception is that some influence of a 
telepathic nature is at work. 'That such telepathic influence is 
a reality is, to my mind, placed almost beyond reasonable dis- 
pute by the following occurrence. Mr. Douglas Blackburn 
relates that on one occasion he was studying some ancient 
Bushmen paintings in a cave on his property. While so en- 
gaged his dogs discovered some valuable otter and tiger cat 
skins which he recognised as belonging to his own collection. 
He suspected the post boy, but said nothing about his sus- 
picions. In order to discover the thief he announced that he 
intended to send for a big witch doctor to smell out the culprit, 
thinking that such an announcement would cause the thief to 
disappear and thus show his guilt. He collected some sixty 
natives, including the post boy, and in order that nothing 
should be wanting he stood behind the doctor so that no un- 
conscious sign on his part should reveal his thoughts. The 
doctor was not told any of the circumstances of the case be- 
yond the fact that there was a thief on the farm and that he 
wished him to be found. The doctor “ went through the cus- 
tomary grotesque gesticulation, chanting and drawing figures 
on the ground with his stick. After a time he began drawing 
triangles, then boldly declared that the stolen articles were 
hidden in a cave, and after several dashes at the suspect, indi- 
cated him as the thief. Later the real thief confessed.” He 
had sold some skins and had hidden the others where they were 
found. The suspect was entirely innocent, but the wizard had 
read Mr. Blackburn’s thoughts and pictured the cave as that 
gentleman saw it during the performance. Mr. Blackburn 
puts the pertinent question: ““ Have we not here an explana- 
tion of the fact that in the smelling out of criminals the witch 
doctor almost invariably spots the person suspected by the 
chief?” * 

If we regard the foregoing data as being established then 
we must come to the conclusion that telepathic communication 
is one of Nature’s laws as fixed as is the sense of smell or the » 
other senses of man. No necessity whatever exists for us to 


** Man, 1904, pp. 182-3. Italics are mine. 
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invoke the agency of spirits to explain this phenomenon. Spir- 
itism, as Professor ''heodore Flournoy considered, has not 
been scientifically proved; what evidence we do possess is dead 
against the spiritual manifestations. But, at the same time, it 
is in the highest degree probable that subconscious memories 
are conveyed from one person to another, and as such occult 
powers appear to be more active in the lower races of man it is 
to those races that we must turn if we desire to study the 
psychic sense in the human race. ‘The origin of that sense is 
to be sought among the instincts of the lower animals, which 
are far more wonderful than we have cared to recognise. 
What Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson has said of the medical 
knowledge of the Zuni Indians is just as applicable to other 
branches of human learning which so many of us flatter our- 
selves as belonging almost exclusively to the later stages of 
human history: “ Medical treatment is older than intelligence 
in man. ‘The dog hunts the field for his special grass medi- 
cine; the bear dresses the wound of her cub or fellow-bear with 
perhaps as much intelligence as primitive man observes in his 
empirical practice. Primitive man does not know why his 
medicine cures; he simply knows that it does cure.” Indian 
therapeutics are largely associated with occultism, and it is be- 
cause of that association that primitive man has brought into 
practical use numerous valuable medicines.“ It is, in my 
opinion, highly probable that telepathy is one of the oldest 
senses of man, a sense which he has gradually lost during a 
long course of evolution. 

To discover truth; to interpret the meaning and the signifi- 
cance of any group of phenomena, two things are imperative: 
—a mind purged of all prejudice, and a fixed determination 
to follow truth no matter wheresoe’er it may lead. This is the 
royal road to verity; Science knows no other. Just as the doc- 
trine of evolution was established by a gradual accumulation 
of facts, so will other truths be established by the same method, 
of which the occult sense in man, and animals as well, is not 
the least. 


™M. C. Stevenson. Ethnobotany of the Zuni Indians, Thirtieth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1915, p. 39. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


BY HELEN C. LAMBERT 


Light, Oct. 11, contains the first part of an appreciation of Dr. Geley by 
his able and sympathetic translator, Mr. Stanley de Brath. The Oct. 18 issue 
contains the second part of this article; also a letter from H. Dennis Bradley 
referring to his book, “ Toward the Stars,” and to Mr. De Wyckoff’s attitude 
toward the Valiantine phenomena. 

The National Spiritualist of Oct. 18 has an interesting résumé of state- 
ments made by various noted prestidigitators on the subject of psychical phe- 
nomena. The author, Alfred T. Terry, makes some good points in his 
summary. 

The Progressive Thinker, Nov. 1, prints an interesting account of the work 
of the International Institute of Metapsychology which is signed by Prof. 
Richet, Pr. Santoliquido and Dr. Calmette. 

The Revue Métapsychique, July-August, has for frontispiece a portrait of 
Dr. Geley. This is followed by a beautiful and touching tribute and sketch of 
his life, by Prof. Richet. The losses sustained by the Institute in the deaths 
of Jules Roche and the Count de Gramont are touched upon, but Prof. Richet 
says that the death of Dr. Geley is the most vital blow of all, since he was the 
very soul of the great scientific movement in metapsychical research. Prof. 
Richet describes Dr. Geley’s passion for thoroughness; his unlimited patience 
in repetition and detail; his careful preparation for experiments; his modesty, 
perseverance and enthusiasm. This number of the Revue also prints an article 
by Dr. Geley on certain incidents in connection with the medium, Erto. It is 
profusely illustrated by full-size prints from photographs. These are not 
photographs of the fraudulently produced luminous phenomena, but of other 
phenomena which have not before been described. Dr. Geley says that were 
Erto’s case merely one of a conscious fraud which had been detected it would 
be quite unimportant except to emphasize a rule of experimental method. He 
says, however, that the matter is less simple than this and imposes a difficult 
problem: that of determining whether, besides being a deliberate trickster and 
a skillful prestidigitator, Erto may not also be a genuine medium. He tells us 
that although such premeditated fraud as that which was detected is revolting, 
and one is tempted to refuse to consider anything else obtained through such 
a source, such a refusal would be neither honest nor courageous. 

Dr. Geley goes on to describe a second class of phenomena which had their 
beginning spontaneously and quite unsought by the investigators. These are 
impressions upon plates and films which were in sealed boxes, packages, and 
in a sealed camera; for after the first spontaneous phenomenon careful experi- 
ments were made. The plates were bought at various shops, in unbroken pack- 
ages; were prepared, sealed, and carefully guarded by Dr. Geley, Prof. Richet 
and M. Réné Sudre, who personally developed them. The control, as de- 
scribed, seems beyond the most exacting criticism. 

A remarkable feature of some of these negatives is that finger prints are 
registered which have been identified by experts as those of Erto. The im- 
pressions were white on the negative and dark on the positive, contrary to the 
effect of a luminous exposure, though in some instances luminous exposures 
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were registered on the same plate as the finger prints. Dr. Geley describes 
the prints of hand and finger-tips as similar to those which would be made 
had the hand actually come in contact with the gelatine surface. 

One who has witnessed demonstrations of the ectoplasmic extensions of 
limbs and has felt the hands in which they sometimes terminate; who has also 
seen how readily ectoplasm penetrates solids; inevitably thinks of this possible 
solution. This viewpoint is intensely interesting in its bearing upon the 
psychic moulds obtained through Franek Kluski. Should it prove to be cor- 
rect it is of great importance. It would support the opinion held by some of 
us, that the moulds produced through Kluski are the work of entities more or 


less independent of the medium. This seems clear if one bears the facts” 


in mind: 

I—The impressions made through Erto are identical with his own finger- 
prints, and where there is an impression of the whole hand it resembles that 
of Erto both in size and shape. 

II—Of the many moulds obtained through Kluski’s mediumship not one 
has borne a resemblance to his hands or finger-prints, and they vary greatly 
in type, in markings and in size. 

If, through further experiment, it be found that in other cases beside that 
of Erto, the ectoplasmic extensions leave the same finger-prints as those of 
the medium, it would strongly support the hypothesis of action by outside 
entities in the case of the Kluski moulds. It is to be hoped that the I. M. I. 
possesses other manuscripts which may give Dr. Geley’s views on this subject, 
and that further investigation along these lines will be made. Prof. Craw- 
ford’s studies do not throw much light upon this particular point. It will be 
recalled that in Miss Goligher’s case the ectoplasm seemed to issue chiefly 
from the trunk, to pass down the legs to her feet and thence upward and out 
above the shoes. True, the terminations of the structures * frequently made 
imprints of the various weaves of stockings worn for the experiment, and 
sometimes left impressions like a heel or part of a foot. But according to 
Prof. Crawford’s analysis these appear to be, not an effort to reproduce the 
medium’s stockinged foot, but a formation wrought in the “ substance” by its 
forcing its way through the stocking and out of the shoe. The print of the 
heel was not that of the medium’s foot, nor was it always a well defined heel. 
When the terminations of the structures bore any resemblance to hands they 
rarely left an imprint of more than three fingers; and when contact with these 
was felt it was described as being unlike that of a human hand. In the case 
of many mediums the “ substance” has emanated freely from the hands and 
the structures have frequently terminated in complete reproductions of hands. 
Whether impressions of these hands have been systematically compared with 
the finger-prints of the mediums I am unable to say. It would seem to be a 
useful field for experiment and especially interesting to those who hold the 
view mentioned above as to the Kluski moulds. Identifications of such finger- 
prints with those of the medium, in a number of cases, would strengthen the 
hypothesis in regard to the Kluski moulds: that these are produced by the 
action of entities who are dependent upon the medium only for the material 
which they are able to borrow from him. 

M. Pascal Forthuny edits a report from M. E. H. Kvaran, Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, where it appears that another powerful medium is being studied. This is 
a Dane by the name of E. Nielsen, whose work was discredited in Christiania 
in 1922 and pronounced fraudulent. At the time of this medium’s disgrace the 
I. M. I. defended him and assured him of a welcome at the Institute whenever 
he might care to present himself in Paris. This visit has not yet taken place; 
but Nielsen has completely reinstated himself in a series of careful and scien- 


*“ Psychic Structures "—Crawford. 
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tific experiments made in Reykjavik and conducted by the S. P. R. of Iceland. 
Mr. Kvaran’s full report is given by M. Forthuny and is witnessed by scien- 
tists, physicians, clergymen, lawyers, newspaper men, bankers, etc., of high 
standing. It is a remarkable record of the materialisation of forms, some- 
times two appearing simultaneously near the medium while he himself was 
within view; of levitations, two musical instruments played simultaneously 
beyond normal reach of the medium, and other interesting phenomena. The 
experiments began in February, 1924. 

Under “ Foreign Chronicle” M. Forthuny explains that owing to lack of 
space he is obliged to place, in this section, the translation taken from the 
April number of the Am. Journal of Psychical Research calléd “ Remarkable 
Phenomena in Iceland.” He adds that he considers it an important report. It 
will be recalled that it is a record of experiments in Reykjavik with the 
medium Indridason covering a period from 1904 to 1909. 

Under “ Correspondence” the Revue publishes a letter from Dr. Gardner 
Murphy asking for advice concerning the experiments in telepathy which he 
‘has been conducting for the past two years. The editor of the Revue prints a 
courteous reply, promising cordial co-operation and assistance on the part of 
the I. M. I. by transmitting to Dr. Murphy any helpful suggestions which 
may be offered by those of its readers who have had experience in experi- 
mental telepathy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Sc.D. 


Our Second American Adventure. By Str ArtHur Conan Doyte. Little, 

Brown, & Company, Boston, 1924. 250 pp. Price $3.00 net. 

This book of personal experiences of the author in his recent tour through 
America is very characteristic of him. It is full of animation and, consider- 
ing it is a travel book, imagination. It is very readable; it would not be the 
work of Sir Arthur if it were otherwise. It is also good material for the 
study of the psychology of belief and evidence. The book was written, it is 
stated, on trains en route, and this fact must be remembered when criticizing 
the many careless and erroneous statements. For example, the Gulf of 
California is called the California Sea, and the president of the A. S. P. R. 
is claimed as a Spiritualist with a capital S—with a group picture to prove 
it When Sir Arthur is describing the work of American mediums his 
imagination works beautifully. He can psychometrize his own ideas on that 
subject, and produce many verifiable details. What more should be expected 
of a famous novelist? Unfortunately, some of his many admirers may take 
the book seriously as a source of information on the subject that most in- 
terests him. The Research Officer of the A. S. P. R. is the best authority on 
American mediums, and any one who is interested in the subject can obtain 
from him a long list of mistakes in this book which come under this classifi- 
cation. These mistakes range from wrong dates to whole chapters of eulogy 
on professional mediums who have been repeatedly exposed for fraudulent 
practices.—G. H. JonNson. 
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